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IT can rarely have happened in our history that two King’s 
speeches, the closing speech relating achievement, and 

the opening speech promising new work, have 
Fine’s Speech es been delivered as close together as they were 

last month. The Parliamentary session closed 
on November 17 and a fresh session opened on November 22. 
On the first occasion the Lord Chancellor, Lord Sankey, 
read the proroguing speech and this contained points of great 
interest which underlined the performance of certain minis- 
terial promises. We extract the following items :— 


“TI am deeply gratified at the successful conclusion of the Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa between representatives of the Governments 
of different parts of My Empire, and I trust that it will add strength 
to the ties between My Peoples and stimulate imperial trade.” 

After a non-committal reference to Ireland and one to India 
praising the Communal Award, the speech went on to say 
that the balance between national income and expenditure 
had been re-established and that large Debt funding opera- 
tions had been carried through. The speech went on :— 

“* The adverse balance of trade . . . has been checked by the passing 
of the Import Duties Act and a substantial addition to the Revenue 
has been obtained by the same means, while a reasonable protection 
has been afforded to British industry on the recommendation of an 
impartial advisory committee.” 

Here follows a passage in which future foreign trade agree- 
ments are foreshadowed :— 

“The condition of the agricultural industry has received the 
anxious consideration of My ministers. The serious position of the 
livestock industry has demanded emergency measures. . . .” 

“T have given My assent to a Measure for the assistance of growers 
of wheat in this country and provision has been made for the protection 
and encouragement of the fruit-growing and market-gardening 
industries.” 
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This concludes the King’s references to the active legislation 
accomplished by the Government since the opening of the 


session. It is a record of which they may feel proud. Their [ 


critics are, of course, conscious of the many missed oppor- 
tunities, and these are the more trying because the omissions 
seem to come from want of thought rather than from the lack 
of a wish to do the right thing. Ministers and their friends 


naturally dwell on their achievements. To reverse the Free | 


Trade policy of the country in the teeth of a civil service 
packed with Cobden Prizemen, all working for the foreigner, 
is no mean feat. When the ministers are asked to make a 
further effort for further accomplishment, they feel rather as 


Derby racehorses might, if you requested them to run a second [ 


course. The answer to that is that our ministers always appear 
to have time for the really mischievous things and that the 
time and trouble they took cver Lausanne, which merely 
removes Germany’s reparation payments in order that she 
may have the money to re-arm, and places her in a very 


favourable position as regards indebtedness, would have ‘ 


enabled them to tackle our own Empire monetary policy. 


PARLIAMENT opened on November 22 with the usual stately 
ceremonial, although the damp weather was not favourable 
to the crowds who stood for hours to see the 
King and Queen drive down the Mall. Inside 
the House of Lords the scene was splendid. On 
these ceremonial occasions the peeresses sit in the body of the 
House and with their jewels and satins compose a sparkling 
picture. The King read his speech, as always, slowly and 
clearly, he has a voice which carries without ever being forced 
and his enunciation is perfect. There were no surprises. We 
know the composite mind of the Coalition Government and 
it was a foregone conclusion that there would be a reference to 
the Disarmament Conference and the new Indian Round 
Table. Economy was promised and the following sentences 
were those most eagerly listened to by the audience. 


““My Government will continue to do everything in their power to 
stimulate the recovery of Trade. Agriculture has long been depressed 
by the general falling prices. My ministers recognise that though the 
measures recently taken in regard to meat and other products have been 
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of real assistance to producers, further plans are necessary to enable 
agriculture as a whole to take its proper place in the economy of the 
nation.” 


_ Further on the speech said, very strongly, what we all feel 
' about unemployment :— 


“In particular I am distressed that many young men and women 
have never in their lives had an opportunity of regular employment.” 


It will be noticed that in this passage His Majesty said 
“T am distressed’ ; the rest of the speech expressed, as is 


_ usual, only his ministers’ views. The “I” was a personal 


touch and one would like to think that the King influenced 


the composition of this part of the Government pronounce- 
ment. The speech went on to promise a measure for dealing 


with Unemployment Insurance and with “ the treatment of 


| those unable to obtain work.” Other Bills are promised for 
_ dealing with rent restriction and London Passenger Transport. 


Those who were sanguine enough to think that a Bill for 


reforming the House of Lords would be included in the Speech 
| from the Throne will be disappointed. 


| Iris not very often that a practical proposal comes from the 


Socialist party in the House of Commons, but Mr. Lansbury 
made one when he suggested that the discus- 


ll lo " sion on the Ottawa agreements might be 
ha ymen" curtailed, provided the House of Commons 


would give extra time to the unemployment 
question. This was cordially agreed to by Mr. MacDonald, 
and the debate on this all-important matter was conducted 
as a symposium of the House and not on the usual party 
lines. It began on November 4 and lasted three days. The 
Government spokesmen had little to say that was new; 
they are conscious of having made very great efforts to give 
British industry the opportunity of surviving, they know 
that without their efforts matters would be much worse. 
They are still in the grip of their experts and they do not 
yet realize that their work on Tariffs and quotas is undone 
as fast as they do it, by their currency policy, the policy of 
the Bank of England, which caused deflation without re- 
mission until 1931, when we were forced off the Gold Standard. 
The rearguard action fought by the Treasury and the Bank 
shows that those who govern these Institutions have not 
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even now realized the havoc they have created, nor have 
our ministers emancipated themselves from the advisers! 
who have proved so deadly to Great Britain. As for the unem.| 
ployed ; ministers were sorry for them, but they could think 
of no remedies except those which were being tried and which 
had been shown to have good results as far as they went, | 
The Socialists suggested the usual Socialist remedy, the| 
nationalising of the means of production, which means an 
army of officials to run both business and land. True, Mr. 
Logan asked the pertinent question why our Merchant 
Service carried hordes of aliens who took the places of 
‘* British Seamen on British Ships.... I am out,” said Mr, 
Logan, “for the protection of the British race,” and he 
voiced the general impatience of those who do not want 
to think about currency, for he, like the Government, sees 
no connection between currency and employment. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, on the other hand, referred to the “ shortage 
of credit,” saying that ‘‘ when you have a mass of material 
waiting to be used, a mass of men waiting to be used, a 
quantity of credit waiting to be used and a great amount of 
work waiting to be done” you ought to be able to devise 
a system of bringing them together. True, you ought, but 
you must do it without too much Government regulation 
and without using this tragic occasion as an opportunity) 
for State seizure of private property. It was left to a| 
Conservative, Sir Robert Horne, to show the path the| 
Government should take. 


Sm Rosert Horne spoke on November 8th, the last day 
of the debate, and reminded the House of Commons that he 
was the only Chancellor of the Exchequer 
living who had reduced income tax by 4 
shilling in the pound. He is a strong advocate 


Sir Robert 
Horne 


for the reduction of taxation, being well aware of its effects. 


But Sir Robert Horne’s speech was not mere criticism of| 
over-taxation. It was constructive, the only constructive 
speech that was delivered during the three days’ debate :— 


My mind goes back to a period more than 25 years ago, when the 
Government of this country lent to the Cunard Steamship Company 
a large sum of money at 23 per cent. for 20 years. That was a rate at 
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which the company could not have borrowed money for themselves. 
The result of the loan of that money was that there were built the 
“Lusitania” and the ‘Mauretania,’ ships of great name and 
reputation. It gave work to the people who built them, and it did 
not cost the Government a shilling for the whole of the money was 
paid back. In addition to that, it kept up the pride and prestige of 
Britain upon the Atlantic Ocean bringing as a consequence orders to 
the shipyards of this country. I ask myself whether some such 
operation is not possible at the present time. 
It will be within everyone’s recollection that work for 3,000 
men is held up on a Cunard ship at this moment for want 
of some such assistance. As they did twenty-five years ago, 
so now the Cunard company again want to build two ships. 
The Government are paying the men who could do this work 
in doles, money which merely keeps them alive. “It is an 
utterly bad bargain for the State,” said Sir Robert. And, 
as our ships on the Atlantic route are now old, so that people, 
to save time, are travelling by German boats, our sea suprem- 
acy is going. Sir Robert Horne, now that the Government’s 
great conversion schemes are accomplished, begged them to 
consider the opportunity they had in this business of the 
two Cunard boats. There must be other cases similar in 
character and he suggested the re-establishment of the 
Trade Facilities Committee to enquire into them. Then 
he suggested that the embargo on new issues should go, and, 
as banks cannot lend on longer terms than for a year, owing 


sal to the fact that their depositors’ money is on call, while 
1 the | 


manufacturers who want to rebuild or to set up new equip- 
ment want to borrow money for longer than a year, Sir 
Robert suggested that the proposal of the Macmillan Com- 
mittee should be attended to. The Macmillan Committee 
thought that some financial arrangement could be made 
which would cover the gap between the Banks, who can 
lend for only a year, and the large issuing houses, who only 
deal with large-scale issues. 


Ir will be seen that Sir Robert Horne had a great deal to 
say of a very practical nature. We can only hope he will 
be listened to. But he brought the House 


to the root of the trouble, when he began 
to talk of prices. 


Prices 
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But what we are facing to-day is strange when we consider all that) 
has been done. Instead of prices having risen since we first debated) 
this matter in this House, gold prices have steadily fallen. Sterling 


prices to-day are practically at the same level as they were when we 
went off the Gold Standard, in spite of the great fall there has been 


in sterling, and the fact is that sterling to-day purchases more in} 


commodities than it did in the year 1927. 


Cheap money has not yet raised prices, though it will do 
so in time, “‘it is a slow process.” ‘* You can raise prices,” 


went on Sir Robert, “‘ by restricting or diminishing the quantity| 
of commodities or by increasing the quantity of money. . ..f 
People have been trying for some time to restrict the output, 


. and we know what a great failure the attempt to raise 
prices by that means has been ’’—Sir Robert Horne knows 
this, but unfortunately the National Government doe 
not—. . . we turn with a little more hope to the other side 
of the picture, namely, the question of increasing the amount 
of money.” Here followed a quotation from the gold dele- 
gation at Geneva and the Macmillan Committee on shortage 
of gold. In the last century, when the world was suffering 
from shortage of currency, this was cured by the discovery 
of the Rand. Are we going to endure this terrible distress 
because we can devise no substitute for gold? And Sir 
Robert supported Mr. Roosevelt and Monsieur Caillaux in 
their demand for the re-monetization of silver. 


Our readers are familiar with this question. Mr. Maxse, 
alone amongst English journalists foresaw what would 
Silver happen as the result of Mr. Churchill taking 

us back to the Gold Standard in 1925. Every- 
thing that he foretold happened, step by step. What Sir 
Robert Horne said in the House of Commons on November 8th, 
Mr. Maxse had been saying for many years :— 

The result upon the East of the abandonment of silver . . . was 
catastrophic. China and India have hoarded silver for centuries. It 
is computed that there is in China now a stock of silver amounting to 
at least 2,000,000,000 ounces and in India a hoard of silver amounting to 
6,000,000,000 ounces. That was hoarded during long periods when the 
price of silver was never at the level it is now. For a long period silver 
was worth roughly 4s. an ounce and it rose to 7s. 6d. an ounce in the 
War, when we had to buy silver from America in order to pay for the 
goods we had bought from India. Curiously we paid under the Pitman 
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Act a dollar an ounce for silver which the Finance Minister in India 
is to-day selling at ls. 2d. or ls. 3d.—Is. 6d., I believe it is now. 
Recently silver got down to as low as ls. Since we went off the Gold 
Standard it has been worth about Is. 6d. in sterling. I ask the House to 
imagine the effect on all that vast horde of people in the East, repre- 
senting half of the whole world’s population, thousands of millions of 
people whose savings have been so depleted, cut down in value to a 
third of what they were previously worth. What do you imagine is 
the effect with regard to the purchasing power of these people who used to 
buy so much from the West? It is the greatest deterrent from which 
our trade has suffered. 


.. And, if Sir Robert had been talking about Indian affairs 
_ he might have added that this is the real Indian grievance 


against Great Britain ; that Indian savings have been reduced 
by 100 per cent. owing to the hopelessly mistaken monetary 
policy of successive governments. We have quoted Sir 
Robert Horne’s views at length, because he is a great authority 
on finance, as well as on business and because he is one of the 
few men who have ever held the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who have not been for ever afterwards atrophied 
by the atmosphere that surrounds that great position. 


SLOWLY, with infinite toil, certain industries are improving. 
In many places there is the same story of slow revival, of goods 
made at home that used to be made abroad. 
The newspapers in the industrial districts 
reflect this state of affairs more than do the 
London papers and one of the most encouraging descriptions 
of trade revival was sent to the Manchester Guardian on 
November 22 by their Stoke-on-Trent correspondent. We 
print it in full. 

There is a definite revival of trade in the Potteries, and for the first 
time for several years manufacturers, and even those at the head of 
heavy industries like iron and steel, are prepared to admit that the 
corner has been turned. One certain indication of the improvement 
is the steady increase in the amount of heavy goods traffic from the 
Potteries on the railway. More railway wagons are moving from the 
district than for several years past. 

Many pottery factories are working to capacity, and ogeratives at 
some factories are working overtime to cope with the rush of orders from 
home and abroad. The china, earthenware, tile, and sanitary sections 
of the trade all report increased business. 

Messrs Alfred Meakin, Ltd., who have three factories at Tunstall, have 
just carried out a big extension for the manufacture of pottery on a mass. 


The Trade 
Revival 
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production basis. At their three factories they employ 1,600 operatives, 
many of whom are working full time. A well-known china firm at Stoke ~ 


is spending £30,000 on extensions, and many factories at Longton are 
working to full capacity. 

Imports of pottery into this country have shown a decline and exports 
an increase during the present year. (Our italics.) 


We are grateful to our Free Trade contemporary for the " 


evidence they give here of the value of Protection. 


EVERYONE except the professional pacificist is confused by | 
the mix-up over disarmaments. President Hoover proposed | 
one scheme, the French Government another © 


The and the British Government a third. The last 
Disarmament. . : 
Tangle is based on the passionate desire of our / 


ministers to get Germany back to the Dis- | 


armament Conference at Geneva, which has been sitting since 


the middle of March without doing anything. Germany, it | 
will be remembered, left the Conference directly our clever | 
ministers had freed her from the obligation of paying repara- | 


tions. Our public men might be called the wnteachables, 
they are so invincibly ignorant about foreign affairs and 


the temperament of the Germans. Once they lost control [ 
over Germany by releasing her from payments contracted for | 
under the Versailles Treaty, they put the weapons in her hand 
for which she has been longing since 1918. The Lausanne [| 


Conference cancelled out the Geneva Conference, and any 
child (not of the Mandarinate) could have foreseen this. 


The situation now is that Germany is out of the Disarmament [| 
Conference, she has announced her intention of re-arming, 


and whatever Government succeeds von Papen’s Government 


this will be adhered to. German propaganda is so active in [| 
this country that our politicians’ only idea is, apparently, | 
to apologise to Germany for our existence and for having | 
been so misguided as to interfere with her aims in the Great | 
War. Our pacifists, with their League of Nations Union, | 


have thrown themselves heartily into the “good work” of 
disarming Great Britain so that this shall not happen again. 
It is pitiable. The proposals of the British Government for 


disarmament were published simultaneously in Geneva and | 


London on November 17, They include recognition of the 
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German right to re-arm. Probably the next stage will be a 
recognition that only Germany may arm! What a world. 
In other respects the proposals reflected the views of those 
civilians who want personal security during the next war and 
who are green enough to think that they can get this “ by 
agreement.” 


Ir was Mr. A. P. Herbert who first pointed out that all the 
talk about limiting war to weapons of defence merely meant 
sn that civilians had the funks on board and 
Civilian Funk a 
wished to keep warfare safely away some- 
where in France or Belgium (whose natives presumably 
do not count), and away from conscientious objectors 
and other non-heroic persons. Therefore there must be no 
aeroplanes whose bombs might hit someone who was not in 
British uniform. No Sir, no one must run any risks, but the 
brutal and licentious military on land or sea ; they are free to 
go and rot in their trenches and drown in their oceans while 
the Lansburys, MacDonalds and their supporters draw rations 
in perfect security. Examine the list of the League of 
Nations Union members alongside Who’s Who and you will 
see that the motive of many of its adherents is common or 
garden funk, and they are not brave enough to say so; they 
even claim virtue for their cowardice. But now they have 
been shown up and by no less a person than the Conservative 
leader. In the debate on Disarmament, on November 10, 
Mr. Baldwin, with great candour, admitted that this funk 
was the motive force behind disarmament conferences and he 
owned that he had realized another great truth: ‘“‘ Disarma- 
ment,” he said, “‘ will not stop war.” 

What the world suffers from is a sense of fear, a want of confidence ; 
and it is a fear held instinctively and without knowledge very often. 
But my own view—and I have slowly and deliberately come to this 
conclusion—is that there is no one thing that 1s more responsible for that 
fear—and I am speaking of what Mr. Attlee called the common people, 
of whom I am the chief, than the fear of the air. 

Up to the time of the last war civilians were exempt from the 


worst perils of war. They suffered sometimes from hunger, sometimes 
from the loss of sons and relatives serving in the Army. [Our italics.] 


(Mere trifles like the loss of a son). Now, said Mr. Baldwin, 
VOL. XCIx 1 
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they are themselves in danger with their families. He went 
on to say :— F 


I doubt if many of those who have that fear realize one or two | 
things with reference to the cause of that fear. 

That is the appalling speed which the air has brought into modern 
warfare ; the speed of the attack. The speed of the attack, compared 
with the attack of an army, is as the speed of a motor car to that of a 
four-in-hand. In the next war you will find that any town within 
reach of an aerodrome can be bombed within the first five minutes of 
war to an extent inconceivable in the last war, and the question is: 
Whose moral will be shattered quickest by that preliminary bombing ? 


Here we have the whole root of the pacifist movement exposed. 
It is due to the personal cowardice of civilians. Non-com- 7 
batants in this country have experienced no other warfare | 
than aerial warfare. In France, where the German hordes | 
wantonly burnt houses, slew men, ravished women and | 
brutalised children with a view to terrorising the population, | 
aircraft is not what is most dreaded. Mr. Baldwin’s speech | 
will have been dismissed with a shrug in France, where they ; 
know of worse tortures than bombs from the air. It will | 
have delighted the Germans, for it confirms their theory 
that they have only to make the threat of war terrible enough 
and they will get what they want without fighting. They are 
wrong. Mr. Baldwin has been reading Mr. Herbert. He | 
must have loved making Messrs. Lansbury’s and Maxton’s | 
flesh creep, and he did this thoroughly. It was a good joke, 
but our foreign friends and foes must not forget that Mr. 
Herbert first made it. 


Lorp Ceci has been reading The National Review. In | 
July we had the privilege of printing a very important | 
article by Lord Salisbury on ‘a Break- | 
down in Machinery,” which called atten- 
tion to the increasing strain on ministers | 
and notably on Prime Ministers. It will be remembered [ 
that Lord Salisbury attributed a great part of this strain to 
the Conference habit. ‘In the first place,” he said, in his 
suggested remedies for this state of affairs, “‘ I would get rid 
of the notion that hard-worked Departmental Ministers are [| 
the proper people to go clattering about Europe to Con- [| 
ferences . . . ” and he went on to make a good many other | 


A Breakdown 
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practical suggestions. Lord Cecil also has views about the 
re-organization or work, and he aired them at Oxford on 
November 16, although he does not appear to have referred to 
his brother or to this Review. He is an apostle of Inter- 
nationalism and therefore could not be expected to share 
Lord Salisbury’s view that “ hard-worked Departmental 
Ministers ’ are the wrong people to go to Conferences, on the 
contrary he praised Sir Austen Chamberlain for setting the 
pace for Foreign Secretaries by attending all important 
gatherings at Geneva and elsewhere. On the other hand, he 
is against any fresh bodies being appointed for political 
research (Lord Haldane’s plan) believing that the modern 
trouble lies not so much in the ignorance of ministers as in 
the fact that ‘‘ they had not time or leisure to arrive at a right 
decision.”” He drew a graphic picture of Prime Ministers’ 
overwork and consequent health troubles “‘ such as insomnia 
or some other disease of exhaustion.’’ Lord Cecil favours the 
appointment of three standing committees for External, 
Home and General affairs, although how this would help the 
Prime Minister, who would have to attend them, it is difficult 
to see. He used a good phrase: “the Prime Minister’s 
disease ’’ which he defined as an “ instinctive refusal to decide 
anything if a decision could be avoided.” It is certain that 
from various causes the machinery has broken down and 
it is well that this should be known and discussed. 


THE debate on unemployment, during the first two days, 
tended to become a debate on agricultural distress, for the 
pressure of those members of Parliament, who 
know what the farmers and labourers are up 
against, was felt too acutely to be denied. The 
various schemes mentioned for putting the unemployed on 
the land were seen, even by Mr. Lloyd George, to be illusory 
if skilled men were driven off the farms because of failing 
markets. Ottawa had done little enough for British farming ; 
the greatest of all our industries not being an exporting 
industry, was the Cinderella of the Conference. While the 
agricultural demands of our Dominions, though their proposals 
would have been helpful to our farming, were on some of the 


The Crisis in 
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more important counts turned down. It was known by the : 


other delegates that the British delegation would rather see 


the conference fail than do anything serious to assist the 


stock-raising industry here or in the Dominions. Had the 
Government’s policy of November 7 been announced at 


Ottawa, the free trade advisers of our ministers need not : 
have been turned on to blackguard Mr. Bennett and Mr. | 
Bruce. But see what ironic fate did to them! After our 


delegates returned home, flushed with their victory for lower 
tariffs, the ‘“‘ removal of trade barriers,” etc., “‘ all unconscious 
of their doom” and prepared to play the old game with 


agriculture in the old way, the bottom fell out of the meat | 
market. It is not known how far the catastrophic drop in | 
prices was due to manipulation by powerful foreign meat | 


trusts, but what is certain is that the price of retail meat was 


not affected, the consumer paid as before. Faced with this | 
situation the Government would have probably done nothing | 


but for a widespread revolt in the Conservative Party, some 
200 members of which let it be known that unless “ something 
big was done” for agriculture they would vote against the 
Government. The result was electrical, there was a scuttle 
of free traders, the advice of the “ experts’ was no longer 
taken, and, in the end, the Government did what they would 
have broken Ottawa sooner than agree to, they compulsorily 
reduced imports. In this decision they were very much helped 
by the new Minister of Agriculture. Major Walter Elliot is a 
sheep farmer and a stock-raiser, and he is said to have been 
as strong inside the Cabinet as the revolting Tories were 
outside. The combination was too much for the do-nothing 
members of the Cabinet and the “no food taxes” party 
simply wilted. 


Ir fell to Major Elliot to announce the Government’s new 
plan for the protection, or rather the lifeboat rescue, of British 

farming, and he did this on November 7, when 
sad he announced a policy of drastic limitation 

of the imports of meat. It had been hoped 
that a policy of tariffs would have been adopted instead of the 
more complicated and much less satisfactory plan of quotas, 
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but our farmers favoured quotas and quotas we are to have. 
It is regrettable. Tariffs are above board and under Govern- 
ment control, while the regulation of quotas by powerful 
trusts may be a doubtful blessing. Very likely the minister 
who made the speech felt this. But he made his announce- 
ment dramatically and the House was so surprised at having 
secured any action at all that his proposals were very well 
received. We give them in his own words :— 

It was necessary to deal with an emergency position. The main 
fact which the House had stressed was the case of emergency. The 
Government had bent their minds strenuously towards finding some 
solution of the difficulty with which agriculture was faced. They 
had found it necessary to envisage any and every method of dealing 
with this emergency. 

Major Elliot then went on to say that the Government were 
going to limit meat supplies, not only from foreign countries 
but from the Dominions. And here followed a very important 
statement :— 

“We acted on the basis that arrangements affecting a trade like 
the meat trade could be better carried through voluntarily by those 
engaged in the trade than by Government Departments. . . .” 

Foreign importers have agreed to restrict mutton and lamb 
by 20 per cent. and beef by 10 per cent. and to increase the 
latter to 20 per cent. if required; foreign bacon will be 
reduced by 20 per cent. Dominion importers will agree to a 
reduction of 10 per cent. in mutton and lamb. We shall see 
how this will work. The Conservative members had asked 
for a duty of 4d. per lb. against foreign and 2d. against 
Dominion meat, and it would have been wiser to have adopted 
this course rather than one which places our market in the 
grasp of the great foreign meat rings. Still, the help to the 
farmer in this island should be considerable. Major Elliot 
ended his speech on a very good note and one that was 
greatly appreciated in the House. 

The matter has had to be dealt with as one of urgency. It may 
be that we have made mistakes, that the oscillations of prices resulting 
from our attempt at control may be greater than we wish, but at any 
rate we have expressed the will of the House and of the country in 
taking action. I ask for indulgence and clemency in this matter. 


We have taken great risks both in regard to trade and in administration. 
It may lead us much farther than we would have gone but for the 
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emergency with which the country is faced. You asked for action. : 


Here it is. 


“ That’s the stuff to give them,” said an old Parliamentary : 


hand as the speaker finished. 


THERE is yet another Indian Round Table Conference sitting. 
No one expects it to accomplish anything of value. All these 
; efforts of politicians in England to persuade 
a us that black and white, right and wrong, are 
one and the same, are doomed to failure. 


Failure for which, if the miserable farce is carried through to E 


the end, the unfortunate peoples of India will ultimately pay. 
We need only turn to the Irish scene to perceive what comes 
of acquiescing in false political doctrine. Who are suffering 
from the consequences of Home Rule, that grotesque invention 
of Liberal decadence ? The people of Ireland, a race of very 


small political instinct but with the fatal gift of fluent words | 


also granted to the Babu. Owing to their isolation and 
small area the Irish, though they can destroy themselves 
and embarrass us, cannot carry rapine and disorder over half 
a continent, whereas Indian civil wars and disorders will affect 
300 millions of people. When one thinks of the generations 
of Englishmen who have given their lives to the service of 
India and when one regards the contemplated work of destruc- 
tion it is difficult to find words to express the feelings evoked 
by such a spectacle. It is sometimes said by apologists 
that an Empire cannot be run by a democracy. What 
has democracy to do with our present Indian troubles ? 
The destruction being wrought in that country is the 
work of individuals and is without any “ democratic ” 
sanction at all. The men who are destroying India are the 
faddists, the cranks and their claque. There is nothing 
democratic anywhere about them, they are in fact often men 
of aristocratic descent. The break-up of the British Empire 
is all part of the false political creed of a few individuals, who 
masquerading as Imperialists have succeeded in bamboozling 
the leaders of our political parties, who are always anxious to 
avoid thinking. At the same time some of the mandarins of 
Conservativism have doffed the Imperial creed and talk in the 
purest Gladstonian accents. They do not represent the coun- 
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try, but they hold the machine, as we saw at Blackpool. 
Hence Ireland ; hence the proposed betrayal of the British 
trust in India. In Ireland we can see the accomplished 
betrayal of trust. In India the betrayal is not yet accomplished 
and it rests with those members of the Conservative party 
who wish to see India peaceful and secure, to put a stop to the 
present mishandling of the Indian situation. 


THE soi-disant Scottish Nationalists still continue to play 
their Home Rule comedy, but to diminishing houses. The 
. truth is that there is no real backing in the 
—_ Home country behind this movement. The Scottish 
Conservatives are opposed to Home Rule; 

the Labour Party are indifferent ; only the Liberals have 
given it a half-hearted and Laodicean welcome. And 
indeed it is obvious that, with an income tax of five 
shillings in the pound and an unparalleled trade depression, 
only a Micawber would dream of selecting such a moment to 
propose the creation of another democratic legislature, more 
officials, increased taxation. The attention that has been 
given to this movement in the Press is out of all proportion 
to its strength in the country. For example, in the recent 
municipal polls in Glasgow the Scottish National candidates 
obtained only 1.6 per cent. of the votes cast, and that is 
typical of what occurred all over the country. These results 
show that the agitation is an artificial one, promoted for the 
most part by journalists and littérateurs. Last month a 
strong committee was formed, with Lord Maclay as chairman, 
to oppose all proposals for setting up a Scottish National 
Parliament. At the inaugural meeting of this committee, 
which was held in Glasgow, Lord Maclay himself, Sir John 
Stirling-Maxwell and Sir James Lithgow emphasised the 
suicidal character of this demand for separation from England. 
The need for administrative and legal reform in modern 
Scotland is clamant, but Home Rule is not the avenue along 
which reform must be sought. On the contrary, it is obvious 
that uniformity of government and administration over the 
whole island would be an immense benefit to Scotland. For 
example, Scottish agriculture, Scottish fisheries, Scottish 
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education, in short the whole administration of the country, 
is at present under the control of one man, the Scottish 
Secretary of State. It is too much for any man. The 
Home Secretary, Sir John Gilmour, and the Minister of 
Agriculture, Major Walter Elliot, are both Scotsmen. That is 
purely incidental, but what reason except historical prejudice 
can there be against placing Scottish local government and 
Scottish agriculture under the control of the two ministers 
who at present manage with such efficiency the parallel 
services in England ? 


On November 16 the Prince of Wales, acting as deputy 
for the King, paid his first official visit to Ulster and opened 

the new Parliament House at Belfast. This 
ag splendid building is a gift from Great Britain 
Buildings to Northern Ireland, a gift that was promised 

when Northern Ireland very reluctantly agreed 
to set up a Parliament of her own. The character of nations 
does not change. The people of Ulster, loyal to their own 
ideals and to the British throne that symbolises them, gave 
the Prince the welcome that was expected. The late Lord 
Salisbury said that he had never heard such cheering as that 
of the Belfast crowd, and the Prince of Wales, with all his 
experience of demonstrative welcomes, cannot often have 
received such a wonderful greeting as he was given on this 
occasion. All the Press (with a Socialist exception) united in 
describing the welcome he received as overwhelming, the 
most graphic account being in the Daily Mail, from which 
we quote :— 


“ Looking from the quay,” says Mr. Ward Price, “ one saw every- 


where densely packed masses of people, on the ground, on the roofs, 
and in every window, while above their heads the sky was festooned 
with flags and from every flagstaff in sight floated the Union Jack. . .. 
There was a roar of delight as the Prince . . . walked slowly down the 
crimson gangway wearing the full dress . . . of a vice-admiral . . . 
and when a band struck up the National Anthem the whole vast crowd 
joined in as one man and sang it with the fervour of a hymn... .” 


The Prince and his suite moved off in cars, driving slowly. 


“In the cold, damp weather these Belfast shipworkers and textile 
weavers, many of them out of work for morths past, had waited for 
hours to see the Prince drive by.” 
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The whole ceremony passed off admirably. The Prince 
opened Parliament with a speech from the Throne and gave 
a message to Ulster from the King. After this he laid a 
wreath on the Ulster Cenotaph and went to the City Hall, 
where he received addresses from the municipal authorities 
of Ulster. After this the enthusiasm of the crowd knew no 


restraint :— 

“ When the Prince left the City Hall the crowd burst all bounds .. . 
Breaking into the roadway the enthusiastic, cheering, gesticulating 
people crowded round the Prince’s car so that it could move but slowly. 
Surrounded thus by the cheering people of Belfast, the Prince gradually 
made his way out of the city.” 

Unlike the Southern Irish, who seem incapable of nation- 
hood, the people of Ulster have truly national virtues. The 
contrast between these Belfast scenes and the degraded 
performances of the rest of the island can never have been 
more strongly brought out than on November 16, for, while 
the Prince of Wales was being welcomed in Ulster by an 
orderly and self-respecting people, the Southern Irish in their 
Parliament were wrangling over what to do with the money 
they owe to us. Major Proctor, in the Irish debate in London 
on November 8, told his listeners that the devil once said to 
an Irish agitator, ‘“‘ Here, take this shovel and a lump of coal 
and go and make a hell of your own.” The Southern Irish 
have taken the Devil’s advice, and it would be wholesomer 
for the British Empire if they cut their antics independently 
of the rest of us and if the slum-makers of Australia, Canada 
and Glasgow could be technically, what they are actually, 


aliens. 


On November 9, the Government proposals for altering 
the working of the Means Test were debated in the House 
of Commons. The Means Test has on the 
whole worked well and smoothly, but in certain 
cases it pressed hardly on those drawing the 
dole, and the Government have prepared a new scheme, 
presumably as an interim measure, and until they deal on 
the grand scale with this most vexed question of unemploy- 
ment benefit. The following are the proposed rules (sum- 
marised) and their application would cost a million pounds 
a year :— 


The Means 
Test 
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(1) Any wound or disability pension and any weekly compensatio 
payment under enactment shall be treated as if it were half its | 


value. 


(2) Money and investment, treated as capital, up to twenty-five ; 
pounds shall be disregarded . . . after twenty-five pounds and up to [ 
three hundred pounds such capital to be regarded as a weekly | 


income of one shilling for every twenty-five pounds. 


(3) ... it will not be lawful for a public assistance authority . . . to | 
determine that a person is not in need of the dole because he owns | 


a house. 


The Poor Law authorities are to be similarly instructed. | 
The third rule will put a stop to the forced sale of house 7 
property, which has been pursued in some districts. The [ 


first two rules should go a long way to meet criticism, where 


it is genuine, but much of the criticism of the Means Test [ 
is factitious and much of it is due to the discontent due to [ 
idleness and consequent hopelessness. The Government | 
were quite right to stick firmly to the old rule that general | 


family income should be taken into account. It would be 
preposterous if the Socialist endeavour to split up family 
solidarity and to make children break away from their 
parents had been encouraged by any action of the National 


Government. The “family unit” is the constant target of | 


Socialist agitators, who would like to divorce children from 
their parents with the same facility that wives are divorced 
from their husbands in Mr. Lansbury’s Mecca, Moscow. 
A great deal of nonsense has been talked and written about 
the “ inquisition” which dole-drawers have had to undergo. 
The enquiry into their circumstances and that of their families 
is not half as rigid or as rude as the questions that the income 
tax payer has to answer, and yet the income tax payer is the 
main support of the Exchequer. There lies before the writer 
a buff form, four sheets of foolscap, beginning “‘ Full name ” 
and ending “hard labour,” which has to be studied, and 
correctly filled, when this has been done, a series of insults 
and threats will come from the tax gatherer’s office, the 
officials of which are paid by the income tax payers to do this 
work. Do not let us hear too much of the “‘ Means Test in- 
quisition,” it is nothing compared to-the inquisition and 
spying practised on the income tax payer. 
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Tue Final Report of the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance has at last been issued. This Commission 
was appointed by Mr. MacDonald in 1929, 
and it has sat for over three years. As was 
to be expected there is a Minority Report, the two Socialist 
members of the Commission, having been unable to learn 
anything during this long spell of work, adhere to the recom- 
mendation of the Trades Union Council and declare for un- 
conditional compensation for loss of employment while at 
the same time (and in this they differ from the pure faith) 
keeping the contributory principle. The Minority Report 
may be dismissed in a few words, for the chief defect of the 
Socialist scheme in this matter is not that it would cost 
(as it would) many millions, but that it would finally degrade 
those, who are only too ready to live without exerting them- 
selves to find work, as long as they can live on others, and who 
should surely be helped to endeavour to earn their living. 
The Majority Report makes a serious attempt to grapple 
with very difficult problems, and it begins with an account 
of the situation. The “standing army” of unemployed is about 
100,000, one-tenth of the whole.* This is the core of concen- 
trated unemployment. During the years since 1921, 60 
per cent. of the insured population have had employment. 
Insurance, say the Commissioners, can deal with transient 
unemployment, but not with chronic unemployment. They, 
therefore, propose a system of insurance that would only 
support the temporarily unemployed people. The chronic 
cases must be dealt with by public assistance, for obviously 
it is not insurable. The Report first deals with their proposals 
for the salvage of the chronic unemployed, who must neces- 
sarily be catered for outside insurance schemes, and they 
propose a service to be administered under the Ministry of 
Labour, which shall provide for able-bodied persons, habitually 
unemployed, and to this form of assistance they would 
admit both those who are and those who have never been 
insured. The only necessary qualification for relief would be 
unemployment and a willingness to accept training or work. 


Dole Report 


*These figures and those following are taken from the admirable 
Summary of the Report in the Economist, November 12. 
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The amount of relief to be less than prevailing wages, and, | 
where possible, less than insurance benefit. The bulk of | 
the cost to fall on the Exchequer, but each locality to bear | 
its own unemployment cost up to a 4d. rate. The second | 
part of the Report deals with insurance proper. They recom- | 
mend that the age of entry should be the school-leaving age. | 
(Our italics.) The seriousness of this new departure cannot | 
be overestimated. The recommendation is no doubt made | 
in order to draw contributions from a new source, but the | 
effect on boys and girls of beginning at 14 to play with their | 
jobs (so many weeks’ work entitle to so many weeks’ idleness), | 
would be disastrous to the children themselves. No other | 
change of importance is proposed. But some details are | 


worth noting. Customary holidays should not count as 
unemployment, and a claimant must prove that he is unable 


to get work. Dependents are to include daughters or sisters | 


acting as housekeeper and to exclude fathers, step-fathers, 
step-sisters. Further, dependents’ benefit is not to be paid 
for old age pensioners or for widows who are already pen- 
sioners of the State. There is a useful chapter on training. 
The rates of payment are to be the same as at present and 
the benefits as follows :— 


Age. Males. Females. 
Over 21 me 15s. ne 13s. 
18-21 = 12s. ie 10s. 
17-18 a 7s. ae 6s. 
16-17 ar 5s. oe 5s. 
Under 16 ae 3s. one 3s. 


Dependents’ benefit as at present, except that the first child 
is to have 2s. 6d. instead of 2s. In a series of actuarial 
calculations it is shown that there would be a surplus revenue 
of two millions. In the scheme for the permanently un- 


employed, it is calculated that the Exchequer would save | 


three millions upon its present huge and wasteful outlay. 
What was out of the scope of the Royal Commission was 
the slow but steady improvement in employment and in 
trade returns, shown by the latest figures. 


WuatT convenient memories our pacifists have! The League 
of Nations was to abolish war, and, regardless of the fact 
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id, : that wars are continually going on, our pacifists hold 
of | their meetings, pass their resolutions, and rely, apparently 


ar | i quite successfully, on the ignorance of their 
nd | . ue public. There has been a war going on in the 
m- Gran Chaco between Bolivia and Paraguay for 


ge, | over two months. Our pacifists do not care a hang, appar- 
ot | ently, at least they don’t even call a League meeting. But 
de | then no British interest is affected by this war, which is quite 
he | outside our sphere of influence. If it were detrimental to 
| British interests for one or other of these countries to be 
victorious, how our Murrays and Lothians, our Curtises and 
Hewlett Johnstons would all howl together against any ally 
of their own country. The League of Nations Union would 
hire the Albert Hall once a week if it could pass resolutions 
against any friend of Great Britain, and the rafters of Chatham 
House would echo with the indignation of those who love 
every enemy country. But the victory of either Bolivia or 
Paraguay would make very little difference to the British 
Empire, so they may fight as much as they like, and not a 
mouse will stir in Geneva or London. It was always obvious 
that the League of Nations was directed against the British 
Empire, and the League of Nations Union should more pro- 
perly be called the League for the Dismemberment of the 
British Empire. It is a pity our pacifists were not in Geneva 
during the recent communist riots, when the troops fired 
and several people were killed, they would then, as they 
know how to stop wars, have been able to try their arts on 
ld the mob. It would have been wholesome for them to see 
| civil strife, for it appears to be the one kind of strife they do 
not protest against. God help them, and us whom they 


ee 


afflict. 
n- 
i WE are often asked what is the difference between the League 
- of Nations and the League of Nations Union. People are 
a” confused by the two similar titles and are 
aw of apt to think that the League of Nations 
the Union Union, which is a purely British affair, run 
- by pacifists, defeatists, and anti-patriots ; and 


- | chaperoned by a few respectable but blind politicians, is 
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a branch of the international body that sits at Geneva. This | 
last was founded as a consequence of the Treaty of Ver- | 
sailles of which it is part. It claims to exist for the purpose | 
of stopping wars, but so far it has not shown any competence [ 
in this matter. It does not include the U.S.A. and Russia, 
though both these countries use it for purposes of propaganda, | 
One quarter of the expenses of the League of Nations is 
borne by the British Empire, and certain nations, China, for | 
instance, are permanently in default, while keeping their 
positions in the League. There are many officials who are | 
very highly paid. The League of Nations Union has to be 
studied to be believed. It is a body of voluntarily associated | 
men and women who work to belittle all British interests, and | 
to promote the interests of ex-enemy countries. They 
combine the puerile with the poisonous. At an Albert | 
Hall meeting, on November 15, Miss Margaret Bondfield | 
spoke against toy soldiers. And aman called Beverley Nichols, | 
who, according to one of those amusing autobiographies 
edited by Who’s Who, is an author and dramatist, insulted 
the soldiers who fell in the war by pretending to account for 
their motives. ‘The resolution was not strong enough,” 
he said, it should have included “ Peace at Any Price.” 
He added, according to the Daily Telegraph account :— 


“T am standing in front of a flag,”’ he continued, pointing to the 
Union Jack. ‘ There is a flag which I consider even as great as that 
—the white flag.” This remark brought another outburst, and an 
interrupter at the back of the hall shouted ‘‘ The Red Flag.” 

The young man in the front row jumped up and shouted “ That’s 
rubbish.”’ A steward tried to make him sit down, but as he continued 
shouting he was hustled out of the hall. 

Mr. Nichols further said that any father who allowed his son to 
join the ridiculous and snobbish institution, the O.T.C., was driving 
another nail into his son’s coffin. 


We are glad to record that the meeting was interrupted more 
than once by indignant men in the body of the hall. 
It is to be regretted that men of respectable character 
countenance such proceedings by their presence on the 
platform and these do not appear to have protested 
against the egregious Nichols. Our readers should go 
to the meetings of the League of Nations Unior. Not half 
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the vicious and antipatriotic trash spouted by the paid and 
unpaid speakers of that body is reported and people are 
unaware of the mischief that is being continually done by 
those who—from whatever motive—continually play the 
game of the enemies of Great Britain by falsifying the issues 
of the war and acting as apologists for German aggression. 


THE elections for the United States Presidency occurred 
on November 6th, and were decisive. The democratic 
candidate romped in with a huge majority. 
Mr. Franklin Roosevelt was given 17 million 
votes and Mr. Hoover, his republican rival, less than 124. 
The republican candidate was thus overwhelmed in the 
greatest electoral disaster that has ever overtaken his party 
in the history of the United States, and it is to his credit 
that he sent a cordial telegram to his successful opponent 
offering some measure of co-operation in the common national 
cause directly he heard the news. It is not likely that this 
tremendous turnover of votes foreshadows any changes in 
foreign policy. No President would dare to show any 
kindly feeling for England or the British Empire, though some 
sanguine persons predict a slight lowering of the tremendous 
tariffs that have made repayments of the credits allowed us 
in America during the war, very difficult. Since July, 1931, 
no payments either of capital or interest have been sent from 
this country to the States. Mr. Hoover, in his desire to 
secure the German vote in the States, proposed a moratorium 
in German interests, which has been observed since July 31. 
Those, who in the face of all evidence have attributed the 
world’s troubles to the payment of reparations and other 
war levies, may take note that the state of the world is now 
worse than it was in the days when these sums were passing. 
Our economists will have to think up another reason for our 
conditions than this one. This particular “cause” is no 
more the real one than tariff barriers, the second favourite 
of our Cobdenite prizemen. If “tariff barriers’? were the 
cause of distress, the United States would be prosperous, 
for that vast and almost self-supporting country enjoys 
complete free trade inside her own wide borders. In internal 
policy it seems to be thought that Prohibition will be repealed, 


Roosevelt II 
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and it is said already to be a dead letter, breweries are at 
work, and the Mayor of Chicago has promised his lieges 
‘real beer before Christmas.” This would be popular with 
everyone but the bootleggers. At present no legislative action 
will be taken, for Mr. Roosevelt does not assume office until 
March. American correspondents of our papers are engaged in 
telling us very little news in very many columns. The fact 
is there is very little news to tell. One ordinary, well-meaning 
man has been succeeded by another, who it is hoped by 
Americans will be more able to guide his country to prosperity. 
English people will echo this wish, while having no illusions 
about the unchangeable nature of American hostility to 
England. 


On November 14th a British note to the American 
Government was published simultaneously in London and 
: Washington. This note asked for a con- | 
ago el tinuance of the debt moratorium that has 
lasted since June, 1931, and a re-examination 

of the debt position. No payments have passed from London | 
to the U.S.A. since the summer of 1931, and none have been | 
received in London from those who borrowed from us to | 
finance their war expenditure. It will be remembered that 
in order to please the German Jews of New York and London, 
we have agreed to put commercial debts before treaty debts, 
and we further agreed, at Lausanne this summer, to release 
Germany from further debt payments on account of repara- 
tions. Germany, thus released, naturally left the disarma- 
ment conference. She is already partially and very effectively 
re-armed, and, in this connection, we recommend to the notice | 
of our readers the account given by Sir Charles Gwynn in | 
this number of the new style of German army. Our readers 
should realize that Germany has been enabled to re-arm 


because the Allies have let her off her debt to us and to | 


France, we have done this under pacifist and American 
pressure. Now that the Hoover Moratorium has had the 
intended indirect effect of releasing Germany from any further 
payments to be made as reparation of her crime against 
civilization, the American Government will exact from us 
the pound of flesh signed for by Mr. Baldwin, on behalf of 
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the British Government in 1922. There are two schools of 
thought in the U.S.A. as to how we should pay. The larger 
school, exemplified by Congress, just wants “‘ money,” and 
will clamour until payments in the usual way are resumed. 
The more ‘‘ statesmanlike ’”’ school, to which Mr. Hoover is 
said to belong, would be content with the break-up of the 
British Empire by the handing over of the West Indies, by 
the destruction of our Ottawa agreements, and by the admis- 
sion to Great Britain of American goods to the exclusion of 
Dominion goods. It need hardly be said that this latter 
arrangement would enchant Liberals and Socialists, who are 
greatly drawn to the U.S.A. by the cordial dislike displayed 
by the people of that country for England. Our right 
course is perfectly clear. We have the gold, we owe it to 
the U.S.A., we should pay in bar gold. It is satisfactory 
to note that this policy, when it was propounded in the 
House of Commons on November 25, was cheered. It would, 
of course, have been sanguine to expect that any British 
Foreign Secretary or British Cabinet would know that the 
American people are profoundly hostile to this country: 
our mandarins of all parties live in an iridescent bubble 
blown by English-speaking Unions and Pilgrim’s Societies. 
For some reason, too, our great dailies seldom give us 
a true picture of the States, and it is only when there 
is an overwhelming and concentrated outburst of Ameri- 
can dislike of Great Britain that the London press re- 
flect it. Some such outburst was certain to occur when 
our Government put the coping stone on the blundering 
and ignorant policy pursued by British politicians for years, 
by sending a note asking for the consideration of a mora- 
torium and a rediscussion of the Debt question. 


Tue American does not reflect that the credits advanced 
to the Allies and which were spent in the U.S.A. on munitions 
and foodstuffs were required for a common 
cause. He stayed out of the war for nearly 
three years, during which time his country 
grew very rich, and would have grown even richer if the 
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Allies had allowed him to supply munitions to Germany, | 


He resented, during the years that his neutrality lasted, 


FR 


that the British navy stood between him and those further : 


millions he would have made had we not blockaded Germany. 


In a series of disastrous naval conferences we have largely i 
given away the power of searching vessels for contraband, © 
and in the next war we shall therefore have one hand tied | 
behind our back. The American regrets the millions we | 
prevented him from making, and, having no idea that his | 
own interests may be involved with ours, he cannot conceive / 


why he should do more for us than for anyone else. We 
should do well to remember this. The “hands across the 


sea’ business cut no ice at all except in this country, we | 


have the monopoly of talk of ‘‘ common culture,” etc. What 
the American now sees is that he is very badly off, his internal 


affairs have been very much mismanaged, “ God’s own | 
country’ is full of farmers and manufacturers who cannot [ 


exchange their goods in spite of free trade, and the American 
accustomed for two generations to prosperity and to thinking 
that some peculiar virtue in himself engendered this prosperity 


is bewildered, and inclined to be cross, if he only knew who | 


to blame. While he is feeling like this, the people he most | 


dislikes, the people who, according to his schoolbooks, his 
newspapers and his political leaders, are tyrants, oppressors, 
destroyers of Indian Liberty, of African Liberty, of Irish 
Liberty, come along and ask him to discuss the debts signed 
for and rightfully his. “I don’t care where you spent the 
money, it was my money and you had it,” sums up his 
view. No American Government can disregard this attitude ; 
it is unfortunate that the British Government are appar- 
ently unaware of it. We may disregard the pacifist effort 
to explain American hostility by our “armaments.” Great 
Britain has disarmed since the war to such an extent that 
she no longer has any influence. The United States, on 
the other hand, have greatly increased their armaments, 
which are said to be based on the theory of a future war 
with England. <A war which our purblind politicians always 
speak of as ‘“ unthinkable.” 


i i cn coe Bee feet a 
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Ir will be remembered that one of the excuses made by 
ministerial apologists for our delegates shelving the monetary 
side of the Imperial Economic Conference at 
Ottawa (we see the results of this delay all 
round us) was that there was to be a World 
Economic Conference this winter. Some of us were not 
greatly elated by the idea of this new impossibly unwieldy 
gathering, but Mr. MacDonald has reached that stage of 
meglomania when no assembly smaller than “the World ” 
will satisfy him as an audience. And our deflationists and 
goldbugs seized upon the World Conference as an excuse for 
delaying action, as a result of which delay we have gone from 
shortage to shortage of currency, from bottom price to bottom 
price of commodities and, we may now add, from one life- 
boat expedient to another. We are now told that the World 
Economic Conference cannot assemble before April and that 
the Preparatory Committee of Experts, which has been 
sitting for some time at Geneva, cannot even agree as to the 
preparation of an agenda. It was to be expected. There 
was, in the Economist of November 19, a very useful article 
entitled Britain and Gold, from which we quote a few passages. 
Our contemporary says about the alleged failure of the 
Preparatory Committee of Experts :— 


“Unless the points at issue are narrowed down and crystallized 
in concise and simple terms, the chance of a vast assembly of the 
World’s political leaders being able to reach constructive accord on a 
whole series of complex economic and monetary problems are remote.” 


The World’s 


The Economist uses restrained language ; we should have said 
that the prospect of such a gathering was a nightmare. In 
England we have not been allowed to hear what these pre- 
liminary experts have been up to, although, knowing the 
breed and having seen their talents for checkmating action 
at work, we can guess the sort of game that was played at 
Geneva. But the French papers have been better informed, 
and are able to confirm our guess. The experts, according to 
Le Temps, have done nothing. The gold countries would 
like to draw us back to gold, but it is to be hoped that even 
the directors of the Bank of England have learned the lesson 
of the effect of deflation. Listen to the Hconomist again :— 
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“We are convinced that it would be an unwarrantable risk for this | i 
country to go back to gold if it involved the possibility of having to © 
hold to that standard at the cost of infinite deflation. We go farther: t 


we would say that unless there is a recovery of commodity prices the 


world is faced with the task of making the adjustment of debts, fixed | 
charges and rents on a scale that could only be carried out with the © 


utmost difficulty and probably at the risk of grave social disturbance, 


but which would have to be carried out if civilization were to survive.” | 
These are serious words and seriously written. Our own view | 
is that a great opportunity was missed at Ottawa in not | 


getting together over an Empire policy. To those who say 


that a world policy is needed, we answer that the British © 


Empire is the largest unit in the world, and that if we can 


pull ourselves out of the slough, and re-create prosperity in | 


this huge area we shall be doing the greatest service we 


possibly can towards general world recovery. The trouble | 
with ‘‘ World” arrangements such as the proposed World | 
Conference is that they tend to dissipate owing to the little | 


solidity their gaseous nature affords. 


THE discussions at Geneva on Japanese action in Manchuria 
began on November 21. It will be remembered that the 
a Nations on a roving commission to find fault 
with the Japanese returned, after a trip to the East, having 
accomplished the object for which they had travelled. They 
propose among other things that Japan should yield her 
position in Manchuria and hand over that country to China 
under the supervision of various League officials. The success 
of the League in Liberia no doubt prompted this idea. The 
Chinese want to break their treaty obligations to Japan as 
they broke their solemn promises to their ex-Emperor. P’u Yi, 
who is now the head of the Manchurian State, and they look 
to the League to get rid of the Japanese, and to the pugnacious 
pacifists of London and Washington to urge their respective 
governments to fight in the Chinese cause. It will be observed 
that these bellicose civilians would not do the fighting them- 
selves and that they run no risks at this distance from the 
possible scene of conflict, for the aircraft menace would 
not attain these shores. Japan, with infinite patience, has 
once more put her case before the League. She will not yield, 


Lytton Commission, sent by the League of 7 
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nor should she, for she is carrying out the work of order- 
making in Manchuria, which will, we hope, by her help, be 
saved from lapsing into the chaos at present ruling in China. 
It is interesting to reflect that had the League of Nations 
been an operative body (with real power) in earlier stages of 
the world’s history, that the French would not have been 
allowed to gain the fruits of the battle of Tours, England would 
still be a heptarchy and Ferdinand and Isabella would have 
been prevented from uniting Spain. Fortunately for the 
world the League of Nations is only ten years old and it is 
certain that it will never have the means of preventing great 
racial developments. It can make mischief, it can delay, it 
can see that bad conditions in small states (as in Liberia) are 
perpetuated. But no virile people will ever pay the faintest 
attention to it in any serious crisis. So far its main per- 
formances have been confined to enriching finance issuing 
houses and defaulting nations. It is difficult to see what will 
happen in Manchuria, but Japan has warned us that she means 
to stay there and the Japanese are essentially people of their 
word. It is to be hoped that we shall pay no heed to the 
“hot air” issuing from Chatham House and other inter- 
national (7.e., anti-British) centres. 


THE article by Sir Reginald Johnston in last month’s National 
Review entitled, ‘‘ Manchuria and the Emperor P’u Yi,” 
has attracted considerable attention, and the 


be i n’s question has been raised in various quarters as 
Article to whether the article in question was merely 


written in the form of a letter or whether it was 
a letter actually written in response to a communication from 
a Chinese official. This question can be answered readily 
and decisively. Sir Reginald’s contribution to our pages 
was precisely what it purports to be—a reply to a letter 
received from a certain Chinese official requesting him to 
use his influence with the young ex-Emperor of China to 
induce him to withdraw from his position as head of the 
new Manchurian Government. The letter from the Chinese 
official to which Sir Reginald’s was a reply has been shown 
to the editor of this Review. In the circumstances, Sir 
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Reginald did not feel justified in disclosing the name of his a 
correspondent without his express permission. It may be | 
mentioned, however, that the latter holds a responsible | 


a 
position under the Nanking Government, and has served his | n 
country both at home and abroad for many years. He | jy 
speaks and writes English fluently, and his letter is written ec 
in that language. All Sir Reginald’s quotations from his di 
correspondent’s letter have been compared by the editor in 
with the original and are in every case verbally exact. The | te 
article was a very valuable contribution to public information | wy 
on a subject which has been too often presented in a distorted el 
form by interested parties. e1 
pe 
For the fifth time in a year, elections of some importance in 
have been held in Germany. The German people have very |p 
little experience in the difficult art of self- 01 
a saga government, or they would never have toler- | 1 
ated the high-handed way in which President " 
von Hindenburg dismissed the Reichstag, after only two jc 
days’ session, because it would not support the Chancellor Ww 
he had appointed, Herr von Papen. In a democratically | w 
governed country it would not have been the Parliament that A 
had to go, but the head of a Government which could find no b 
support in the country. In the election held on November 0 
6th, as the result of the dissolution of Parliament, the Germans h 
once more registered their disagreement with the von Papen — e 
régime. The largest party in the state is still that led by N 
Herr Hitler, who commands over eleven million and a half fe 
votes out of a total of rather under thirty-five millions and 
a half. True, he has dropped two million votes since July, A 
but then those millions appear to have stayed away from the ¢ 
polls altogether, and they have not added themselves to 
other parties. The Communists have gained at the expense : 
of the Socialists, they now count nearly six million adherents. 
The parties which support Herr von Papen are in a minority, 0 
they are the Nationalists, three million votes, and the German e 
People’s party, just over half a million, and added together t 


they form a tenth of the Reichstag. Unless Chancellor von 
Papen meant to govern without the consent of Parliament, 
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as did all German Governments before the War, he had to 
come to terms with Herr Hitler, who controls 195 seats, as 
against his own 44 seats. One of the main obstacles to this 
lay in the unpopularity of Herr Hugenberg, the leader of the 
Nationalists, who is so hated by the Hitlerites that any 
coalition would be very difficult. It makes not a tottle of 
difference to us in England which set of German politicians is 
in power. Whoever they are, they will work unceasingly 
to recover their pre-war frontiers, they will continue to re-arm, 
whatever they may promise, and they will be the constant 
enemies of peace and good European order as they have been 
ever since Prussia acquired the hegemony of the German 
peoples. Whatever King, President or Cabinet may reign 
in Germany will be the same from our point of view; the 
policy will be the same from one set as from another. We 
ourselves have only one duty in the matter, and that is to 
our own people, to prevent their being duped by the old 
“Codlin is your friend ”’ story so dear to gobemouche Liberal 
journalists, and to warn them that if they listen to the people 
who misled them in 1914 about German intentions, they 
will once more find themselves in a European cataclysm. 
At the time of writing there is no certainty as to who will 
be Chancellor. Herr von Papen, brief, inglorious phantom 
of other days has resigned, and President von Hindenburg 
has had interviews with the Nazi leader, Herr Hitler. Who- 
ever is Chancellor we may be ceitain that General von 
Schleicher will continue to organize the youth of Germany 
for another ‘“ Day.” 


ALL the news from South Africa about the way in which 
General Hertzog’s Government are handling the native 
question shows that matters are going badly in 
this, as in other respects. The natives in Cape 
Colony have had the vote ever since the grant 
of a constitution to that province and they have always 
exercised their powers carefully and well. The Boers, whose 
two political slogans are “‘ Down with the British!” and 
“Squash the Native!” are doing at the moment what they 
can to whittle down this vote, and a whole paraphernalia of 
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persecution is being applied to the black voters under the : 


guise of registration, while in the two inland provinces | 
Krugerism is fast taking the place of the more enlightened | 
British régime of justice to all men. Under this double © 
strain the natives are getting restless. They felt, most | 


acutely, the loss of the British flag, and they realize that 
justice has gone with it. Five years ago (in October, 1927) 
we printed a poem, Overheard in the Transkei, which caused a 
considerable stir. We make no excuse for reproducing it 
here :— 


O our father Rhodes, come to us again, 

For there is trouble and we have need. 

The Freedom you gave us is threatened, O father. 

We were your children ; you saved us from darkness, 

So that we stood upright before all men ; 

But now we are afraid. 

Many voices threaten us and our friends are far off. 

There is trouble and trouble, and more trouble. 

Some tell us to save our people by blood, and they show us weapons. 

O our father, shall we use them ? 

Who will save us now you are gone and there is silence across the 

water ? 

The men who hate and fear us say they are our masters, 

They cry out how they will rule us! 

They want their slaves back in the old quarters ; 

They want to see again the Whipping-posts in the yards. 
If people in this country knew what was going on in South 
Africa in the way of denial and delay of justice to natives, 
and of their brutal ill-treatment and general oppression, there 
would be a tremendous outcry. But “ there is silence across 


the water,” so the natives are left to their fate. 


Ir will be remembered by readers of the daily Press that a 
month or so ago, 20 English boys were given the great oppor- 

tunity of being trained as boot-makers at the 
o~- —— Bata Boot and Shoe Factory at Zlin in Czecho- 

ry, . . ‘ 

slovakia. This meant an endowment for life 
as the work at Zlin is very highly skilled. We were told by 
the Press that the boys were chosen with care by the English 
authorities, that they were interviewed and passed by repre- 
sentatives of the Bata company, that they had to pledge them- 
selves not to drink or smoke, and to promise to attend a 


eer 
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continuation school, and further that the pay and conditions 
of their employment were excellent. The boys were photo- 
graphed at the station on leaving, and had the send-off that 
publicity provides for stars. It seemed that for 20 English 
boys, at least, the problem of unemployment was solved. 
We are now told that of the 20, no less than seven are coming 
home, two, in fact, have already arrived. On being inter- 
viewed they said that they did not like the dark coloured 
bread or the sausages, and that they felt homesick. One boy 
stated that he missed his English meal of white bread and 
butter and tea. There is no tea. There is only coffee and a 
drink like raspberry soda. The boys said that they were 
well treated and had no complaints. Now here are seven boys 
come back to England to live on other people or to drift into 
blind-alley occupations because no one simply told them they 
had got to stick to their last whether or not they had tea and 
the bleached bread our working classes are accustomed to. 
If they had been upper class boys their parents would have 
told them they had to stay and learn their job, but because 
they are working-class boys from slum homes, they are 
allowed to lose an opportunity that will never recur. It is the 
same story all the time. The boys and girls of many parents 
in poor homes never hear the word must. They grow up soft 
and become a nuisance to themselves and their country. We 
apologise to the Bata Company and suggest to them that 
next time they should try a higher class of boy. No doubt 
they were actuated by the highest motives in choosing the 
boys they did, but in the case of seven out of 20 the generosity 
shown has been entirely thrown away and the benefit intended 
for this country wasted. 


STREET life in London appears very unaffected by the difficult 
times we live in. There are more bands of men singing than 
last year, and the methods of these street- 
singers have changed. They used to camp in 
front of well-to-do houses. They now walk 
in the shop-lit crowds collecting, as far as one can judge, a 
good deal of money. Sometimes they form a pitiful, shabbily- 
dressed group on crutches, or with empty sleeves, their 
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shining medals reproaching us bitterly, sometimes they are | 
unemployed miners with fierce or surly looks. In any case | 
the pennies rattle into the can held out by one of their 
number. Men flower-sellers and sweet-sellers have increased. 
They do not seem to do so well as those who only beg. There 
is very little other begging, for, though many families are in 
want of much that they are accustomed to, there is no star- 
vation. It is very bad for men and women to be idle and 
hopeless of improvement, as many of them are, but there is 
none of the ghastly want of other days. The children in 
London are rosy and well-dressed, the nineteen different 
statutory ways by which the Government distributes money 
to the indigent are operating and, although it is very much 
worse to be living on these various forms of public relief 
than on one’s own earnings, still the physical conditions of 
poverty are very much ameliorated by them. It is indeed 
one of the causes of our acquiescence in the wrong policy, 
which has led to the prolonged unemployed crisis. If the 
appalling effects of the Treasury-cum-Bank of England policy 
pursued by various governments had been to kill thousands 
of men, women and children by starvation, who can doubt 
but that it would have been changed years ago? But the 
social services have blinded us as to what we were doing 
and have kept the country from the upheaval that would 
have been caused by the sight of human destruction. Actually 
the destruction is there, but people do not actually die of 
it. It is a tragedy that has been hidden from us. May the 
eyes of those in authority soon be unsealed ! 


But if the London streets show very little sign of the stress 
the fabric of England is bearing, Society, as such and in the 
old sense, is dead. Last year there was a cer- 
tain amount of private entertaining for young 
girls, this year that has stopped. ‘‘ How can I give a dance 
for my grand-daughter,” said a lady, ‘“‘ when I am not able 
to keep on my garden staff, for whom dismissal means the 
parish ?”” And there was no answer. Women are not 
spending on clothes or on entertaining, they are not going 
abroad unless for health. A tiny luncheon party, an even 
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smaller dinner party are all that can be compassed. There 
are no house parties, though it is hoped that Christmas will 
bring together the family gatherings that are so precious 
to all generations. If the drop in the value of the pound 
sterling has induced people to spend Christmas at home instead 
of in ‘‘ Winter Sports ’’ abroad, it will have done something 
of value, for Christmas is a family festival and hotel life is 
alien to the very idea of it. The tiniest private London 
house can have a “ Christmas” dinner. In an hotel all one 
can do is to remember that elsewhere the festival from which 
one is debarred is going on. 


Last winter our public welcomed the French ‘‘ Compagnie 
des Quinzes ”’ in their magnificient war play, La Bataille de la 
Marne, in which a score of actors recalled 
? the realities, grim and glorious, of a proud 
Unmiraculous ad ‘ , 
Play country resisting the wanton invasion by a 
hereditary foe. Herr Hans Chlumber, a 
German playwright, in his Miracle at Verdun, now at the 
Comedy Theatre, gives us dim conceptions of post-war 
problems by bringing the war dead to life. A great theme, 
if treated greatly, but the author is only a propagandist, 
and is only bent on decrying heroism and scoring off the 
French. In the play we are told.that at the French and 
German celebration of Armistice, while the French Prime 
Minister makes the staggering statement that France is 
grinding and will continue to grind powerless Germany to 
submission ; the German Chancellor assures his audience 
that his country scorns to re-establish herself by fighting 
since she is already the first of nations in intellectual eminence. 
When the “ Miracle”’ occurs, the various Chancelleries are 
rung up and told that the war dead have come to life, the 
news is passed on to the French Prime Minister while his 
mistress is ejecting him from her bed. Doubtless, our author 
knows German habits better than those of other countries. 
His notions of the British Prime Minister, Lord Grathford, 
are also very unlike reality. He also is in bed when the 
telephone rings and he sends for his butler to take the message, 
our author may not know it, but butlers do not, as a 
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rule, infest the bedrooms of peers at midnight. When Lord © 
Grathford hears that the dead have arisen in France, he © 
turns over saying, “ That is a merely Continental matter.” | 
That is a German memory of the Palmerston tradition, | 
England, unfortunately, no longer has such Prime Ministers, — 
The problem of what happened to the dead after they came [| 
to life, was discussed in two caddish scenes, the French again | 
being exhibited very unfavourably. There is no miracle in | 
this play. The real Miracle of Verdun lasted four years. | 
It was the French resistance to the brutal Bosch invasion of | 


1914-1918, when France proved once more that she is the 
first military nation in Europe. 


In a very different category is the military play Orders are 
Orders at the Shaftesbury Theatre, which is a good straight- 


Orders 
are Orders vaitinae 
wood. Great fun and huge exaggeration it all 


is: but so is the Miracle at Verdun exaggerated. The 
difference is that the lowbrow British play exaggerates some- 


thing that does exist, as all organisers of military theatricals d 


know, but the highbrow German play exaggerates some- 
thing that could not exist. When, in the graveyard, a 


resurrected soldier (French, of course) bowed to the ground 


and in a voice faint with shame says ‘“‘ I was an officer,” he 


dramatised a sentiment which no soldier, British, French or 


German, feels. Moments of war they may have hated, but 
they never were ashamed of being officers—unless they ran 
away. In Orders are Orders, once you accept the unlikely 
plot of a pompous commanding officer and the simple-minded 
adjutant being manceuvred into doing a film by a pushing 
American producer and two bewitching members of his caste, 
you are given a human and accurate exaggeration of Army 
life. It all rings true. There is a good second act curtain. 
The “caste ”’ is all ready for the filming of a grand finale 
of a British Regiment being assaulted by Basutos and about 
to be rescued by one American marine (a good touch) when in 
walks the General who has dropped infor an informal in- 
spection. The play ends in the Orderly Room. This is the 


forward farce about a barracks temporarily 
transformed into a minute but complete Holly- | 
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best act, because the G.O.C. is a real general under whom 
we'd like to serve. He is rooted in common sense and a man of 
infinite humour and his unravelling of the plot is a master- 
piece of restraint. Special praise must be given to Mr. 
Michael Shepley’s performance, nor will Mr. Clive Currie’s 
Commanding Officer and Mr. Reginald Purdell’s American 
film producer be easily forgotten. This is distinctly a play 
“to take the children to,” and you will enjoy it yourself. 


An Archbishop, meeting a small schoolboy at the outset of 
the Christmas holidays, observed to him: ‘I hope your 
father and mother are kind to you.” The 
purport of the remark was not obvious, but 
the child grasped it and was immensely impressed. ‘‘ How 
wonderful of the Archbishop to understand,” he said, “ that 
the first thing one asks oneself on coming home for the 
holidays is always: ‘ Will Father and Mother play up?’ ” 
The Christmas holidays will soon be upon us, with the re- 
current opportunity and obligation to “play up” and a 
great joy it is to have the chance of fun with the young, in 
days when the grown-up outlook is none too cheerful. Yet 
the question of happy holidays is not without its difficulties. 
School vacations in this country are long and tend to become 
longer. It is probably good for the young that they should 
be so, though the length of holidays is not entirely governed 
by the interests of the pupils ; tutors and mistresses need rest, 
for schoolmastering in a boarding school is exhausting work, 
and now that many educational establishments find it hard to 
make two ends meet, the grant of an extra week helps their 
budget. Thus it comes about that sixteen or seventeen 
weeks, about one-third of the year, is taken up with holiday- 
making. Even for young people that is a large slice of life 
to spend in the pursuit of pure excitement, and many children 
become blasé and bored. Holidays should first and foremost 
be an opportunity for learning those aspects of life which 
school cannot teach. There is the influence of home sur- 
roundings and of the adjustments which have to be made 
when people of both sexes and all ages live in one house. 
None of this will be learned if the children spend the holidays 


The Holidays 
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in a foreign hotel. There is the value of occupied leisure; | 
the time to read or to make things ; the chance of learning to é 
fill up days which are not mere routine with every hour | 
allotted to a set task. A hobby in the holidays is a godsend | 
toachild. There is the opportunity of helping in home duties © 


and responsibilities, of making up the deficiency of sleep | 


which is the bane of most public schools and of spending 
every available hour in the open air, even on short winter 
days. 


WHILE bearing these considerations in mind, let us hope 


that there will be lots of fun, even if.it has to be of a simple 


nature. Most people can afford a fork party 


a even to-day, but country children will be the 


best off, as always. The hounds and beagles © 


can be followed on foot, ricks will be threshed and rats and 


rabbits ferreted, while the cold weather is just right for a | 


cross-country paper chase. If one member of the household 
can read aloud there will be the interest of a good book 
shared in common. The house with its outbuildings and 


garden is large enough for Hi Spy Hi, Sardines or Peggy, and f 
there will probably be at least one dramatic entertainment | 


got up by the children themselves. Or there may be queer 


games of their own invention. In the long ago, when youth F 


was left to cater for its own amusement, a Christmas party 


of cousins in a huge old-fashioned house found the real clou [ 


of the day’s pleasure in a nightly procession, in the dark, 


to a remote passage, which seemed a likely home for a ghost. F 
The writer, being the youngest of the party, never had the f 


courage to pursue the adventure to its ultimate anti-climax 
of perambulating the black passage in search of a ghost which 
was not there. Psychologically, it was all wrong, of course, 
but the day would not have seemed complete without that 


final fearful thrill. For those readers who do not know § 


Pounce Peggy, we may explain that this game is played all 
over the house and in the dark. It is played by both sexes 
and all ages. Peggy is given two minutes to hide. She then 
must be found by the rest of the party, but they must not be 
caught by her. When Peggy pounces, the searcher has to 
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make for home. Creeping round the house in pitch darkness, 
knowing that at any moment a large child may pounce out 
upon you, is a thrill at any age! 


On November 18 Mrs. J. A. Mollison, whose flight to Australia 
two and a half years ago made her a national heroine, achieved 

a record-breaking solo flight to Cape Town in 
_ ew her Standard Puss Moth Cabin Aeroplane, 
Flight Desert Cloud. The task she set herself was to 

beat her husband’s time on the same journey, 
and this she did by 104 hours, covering the whole immense 
distance of 6,300 miles in four days and seven hours. She 
flew day and night with only five hours’ sleep from start to 
finish, and on her arrival the indomitable and intrepid air- 
woman received a well-earned ovation from the inhabitants 
of Cape Town, who had many of them waited for her all night. 
The great danger of Mrs. Mollison’s performance came from 
the savage and untamed nature of the country she flew over. 
Her route took her across the Sahara, over mountains, over 
swamps, over jungles where, if her engine had failed, she 
could have got no help. She endured bad weather, thick 
mist and all one night thunder and lightning. During the 
last night of her flight the visibility was too bad for her to 
see the breakers on the West Coast of Africa, which were her 
only guide and she had continually to “ pull up ”’ her machine 
to avoid the invisible cliffs along the coast. Her machine 


| behaved very well, although there were two delays, one owing 
| to a miscalculation in petrol consumption and one owing to 
| trouble in the oil filter. Now it is over and we have all felt 
| wecould breathe again. What a marvellous performance this 
| flight is seen to be! Mr. Mollison was the first airman to 
| make a solo flight from East to West across the Atlantic. 


Now Mrs. Mollison has won the blue ribbon of flying to the 


| Cape. These gallant young people are both of them in the 


very highest tradition of British courage and enterprise, 
and we thank them for the way they put heart into us. 
While our public men are moaning about dangers from the 
air, it is cheering to be able to forget them and to think 
of the Mollisons. 
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Wit the February number, The National Review will reach 7 
its fiftieth birthday. It is a landmark. The Review has always | 
been on the same lines. Started on a suggestion | 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s, made to Alfred Austin, 7 
the first Editor, there has been no deviation from the steady © 
course of true Conservative policy, although this does not 
mean, as our readers know, running the course prescribed by | 
the Central Office. The true creator of The National Review 
was Leo Maxse. He edited it for forty years, and by his great | 
knowledge of affairs and astonishing prescience, kept it in the | 
forefront of journalism during the whole of his Editorship. | 
Those who come after him try to follow in his footsteps, and 
to give the public a criticism of affairs which is both well F 
informed and absolutely fearless. There is always need in > 
this country for disinterested comment on the world’s affairs, 4 
and, that being so, The National Review looks confidently 7 
forward to the future, resting assured that the support which f 
has always been forthcoming from the public will not now be | 


Aged 50 


withdrawn. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, Vol. I, 1836-1885. By 
J. L. Garvin. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Lone awaited, the first instalment of Mr. Garvin’s Life of 
Joseph Chamberlain now lies before us. Another volume is 
promised shortly, and there are two more to follow later. 
Mr. Garvin has chosen an ample canvas. But no one can 
say, after reading this volume, that it is too ample either 
for the range and scope of Chamberlain’s activities or for the 
study of the progressive evolution of the most forceful and 
constructive personality in the political life of the last 
generation. The man who “ introduced the modern age of 
British politics,” both in our domestic and our Imperial 
affairs, remains a theme well worthy of close study to-day, 
as he was the subject of unflagging interest and passionate 
controversy in his lifetime. Mr. Garvin in this volume 
opens his story spaciously, with an ever-present sense of the 
greatness of the march of events, and of the romance -f 
personality interwoven with them, which will, I believe, hold 
the eager attention of his readers from first page to last. 

Two things stand out in the opening chapters which deal 
with Chamberlain’s antecedents, and “the various English 
strains which blended to frame his rare mingling of ardent 
temperament and forceful will.” The first is that his family 
were Unitarians, members of a small, intellectually active 
community, holding views which a century ago were still 
regarded as dangerously, even scandalously, heretical. The 
very “ dissidence of dissent” and contempt of orthodoxy of 
all kinds were inborn in Chamberlain. His father was 
accustomed to introduce himself as ‘‘ Joseph Chamberlain 
and a Unitarian.” The son, in the same spirit, introduced 
himself to the political world as ‘‘ Joseph Chamberlain and a 
despiser of all your orthodoxies and established fetishes.” 
He came into the world of Liberal politics, as Disraeli entered 
that of Conservative politics, an outsider, and with the 
outsider’s critical eye. The passionate resentment of privilege 
and usage of all kinds gradually toned down with wider 
experience. The detached outlook remained. 

The other noteworthy fact is that Chamberlain was the 
first great English statesman who embodied in himself the 
civic tradition of English middle-class urban life. All his 
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political predecessors belonged directly or by affiliation to) 
the landed classes. His own forebears had been Londoners | 
for a century, and not merely residents in London, but active | 
members of their city corporation. It was no mere accident | 
that, through the heir of a long series of loyal and public. F 
spirited Cordwainers, introduced a _ corporate sense of 
mutual responsibility into the shapeless, soulless aggregates | 
of uncared-for humanity that were pullulating round the | 


factories of the new industrial England, and linked English 
municipal life of to-day with the municipal life of medieval 
London. 


Imbued with this tradition young Chamberlain was sent © 
in 1854, at the age of eighteen, to represent his father’s | 


financial interest in a new American device for making screws 


which an uncle, Mr. Nettlefold, had seen at the Great Exhibi- 7 
tion and, after much hesitation, acquired. It was a sound | 


invention, and for the next twenty years its development was 


to occupy most of Chamberlain’s life. In the end he was 7 
able to buy out or amalgamate all competitors, and to retire | 
from business at the age of 38, not only a wealthy man, but [ 


one who knew in all their aspects the mainsprings of English 
industrial life and the condition of its workers. He entered 
politics, as Mr. Garvin points out, as “ a pioneer of large-scale 
production by consolidated enterprise.’ But he was also a 


man who had gone “ through the shop,” had grown with his | 


firm from the beginning, knew all his men, their outlook and 
their needs. Mr. Garvin draws a very attractive picture of 
the Chamberlain of these years, indefatigable in business 


hours, devoted to every kind of welfare work for the employees 


of the firm, and yet full of a zest in life which spent itself on 


debating societies, amateur theatricals and travel. The © 


latter even included the beginnings of a mountaineering 
career which, if persevered in, might have averted the gout 


which was destined to be such an infliction to him in later 


years. Profoundly important, too, for an understanding of 
the man, is the picture Mr. Garvin draws of a supremely 
happy married life twice shattered, leaving a mood of lasting 
sorrow and despondency that only restless, grim activity 
could dispel, and accounting for a certain external hardness 
in one who was essentially sensitive and affectionate. 
Chamberlain entered politics comparatively late in life, 
matured in character and experience, and with a definite 
outlook which, in essentials, remained the same throughout 
the strange vicissitudes of his political career. He entered 
politics with business-like ways and a business outlook 
ineradicable from his being. No man of equal fame, says 
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Mr. Garvin, ever owed more to the power of taking pains. 
His eloquence on the platform, and his unrivalled mastery 
in Parliamentary debate, were, in no small measure, the fruit 
of the pains taken in debating societies when no serious 
thought of a political career had ever entered into his head. 
He applied to politics, unhesitatingly and without apology, 
the methods of business organisation, not because he ever 
thought that political machinery was an end in itself, but 
because he realized that without it the best cause and the 
most intense conviction might spend themselves in vain. 
Above all his outlook was that of the business man. He 
thought in terms of problems to be solved, of constructive 
solutions to be found, and only then of the political machinery 
or of the speeches by which those solutions were to be for- 
warded. That was of the essence of his greatness, though it 
may also have been a weakness when it came to handling a 
Gladstone or a Balfour, with whom the political instinct 
about a situation naturally came first. 

Born and bred as he was, Chamberlain could not con- 
ceivably have begun as anything else than a Liberal. A 
Radical and reformer in temperament he remained all his 
days. His Birmingham experience only strengthened his 
Radicalism. It convinced him of three things. First of th. 
necessity for practical measures to deal with the intolerable 
physical conditions under which the mass of the working 
classes lived. Secondly, of the necessity to give them the 
power, through the franchise, to support the leaders who 
would remedy those conditions. Thirdly, of the necessity 
of an education which would give them the knowledge and 
the desire for self-improvement, and the capacity to use 
their political power rightly. But in looking for measures 
he was tied to none of the Liberal shibboleths of his day. 
There was in his municipal work much more of the Toryism 
of Shaftesbury than of the Liberalism of Gladstone or the 
Radicalism of John Morley. 

Even more imperfect was his sympathy with the main 
current of Liberal and Radical thought on questions of 
Imperial and external policy. As a boy of twenty-two he 
had denounced the pacifism of John Bright and declared his 
belief in the necessity for adequate national defence. As a 
young member, in the height of the Liberal attack upon 
Disraeli’s Eastern policy, he declared his conviction that 
war is justified not only for self-defence, but also ‘“ for great 
causes which are in danger or great principles which are 
imperilled.”” He was delighted with Disraeli’s purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares, and defended British rule in India 
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against Bright and Morley. Even more instinctive with him 
was his sympathy for that side of Imperial policy which | 
represented our relations with the young British democracies | 
overseas. Here he no doubt gained much from his intimacy 
with Dilke, the author of Greater Britain. Mr. Garvin tells 
us of the profound influence exercised over him—as, indeed, | 
it was over others—by Seeley’s Expansion of England when ) 
it appeared in 1883, and of his decision to send his son Austen 
to Cambridge to have the advantage of attending Seeley’s 
lectures. Already then he envisaged the ideal of Imperial f 
Economic unity through fiscal preference, and as President F 
of the Board of Trade—the unrivalled public exponent of a | 
Free Trade policy which he viewed with secret misgivings— 
expressed his concern about most-favoured nation clauses 
which might stand in the way of its achievement. 

It was for the sake of definite causes that he entered 
politics and became a partisan. It was for the sake of 
causes that he was equally ready, from the very outset, to | 
break up the Party to which he might belong. That is one 
key, at any rate, to his career. The first cause he took up 
was education. Seceding from the Birmingham Education 
Society with its somewhat indefinite programme, he created 
in 1868 the National Education League with its uncompromis- F 
ing demand for universal, free and non-sectarian teaching, 
and soon turned it into ‘‘ the most powerful engine of agitation 
since the Anti-Corn Law League.” For a while he led > 
Nonconformity in open revolt against Gladstone’s govern- 
ment which stood behind Forster and the compromise which 
incorporated the Church schools in the dual national educa- 
tional system which has survived to this day, and which 
Chamberlain himself in later years was prepared to endorse. 
The revolt played its part in Gladstone’s defeat in 1874. 
That election marked, in Mr. Garvin’s view, the death blow 
to the dream, not wholly abandoned for many years after, 
of Nonconformist political ascendency. 

The Education League was Chamberlain’s chrysalis stage, 
from which he soon emerged into the wider field of general 
politics. From this time on we find him in close association 
with Dilke and Morley, and with Captain Maxse, the father 
of Leo Maxse, the late editor of The National Review, “a 
sailor as engaging in character as advanced in opinion,”’ and 
getting into touch not only with intellectual and political 
radicalism at home, but also with the France of the Third 
Republic, for which Chamberlain always retained, even 
through later political crises, a strong affection. For a time 
he even passed through a phase of mild theoretical repub- 
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licanism, of which much was made by his opponents. His 
real revolt was not against Royalty, but against what he 
regarded as effete authority in the Liberal Party. In 1873 
he attacked the “ Liberal Party and its Leaders ”’ in a slashing 
article under that heading in the Fortnightly Review, in which 
he opened up the whole social question as destined to dominate 
the field of politics. In answer to criticisms that he was 
breaking up the Liberal Party, his answer was that “ the 
party, as it is, is not worth holding together.” 

Defeated at Sheffield in 1874, he was fortunate to escape 
the opening years of ineffective opposition and to find, 
instead, a uniquely suited field for his talents as Mayor of 
Birmingham and thus, in Mr. Garvin’s phrase, “‘ the greatest 
executive citizen of the nineteenth century.” How he 
utilised the new political machinery he had created to ensure 
his municipal power, how he fulfilled his boast that “‘ in twelve 
months by God’s help the town shall not know itself,’ how 
he acquired the gas and water undertakings, and drove the 
great boulevard of Corporation Street through festering 
rabbit warrens of slums, combining at every stage far-seeing 
philanthropy with supreme business efficiency and with a 
“sagacious audacity” that left his fellow citizens simul- 
taneously breathless at the success of the last proposal and 
at the boldness of the next—all this is admirably recounted 
in one of the best chapters in the whole volume. 

For the moment promotion to Parliament through an 
opportune vacancy in the Birmingham representation seemed 
almost an anti-climax. Nor, in spite of a successful maiden 
speech, did Chamberlain win an outstanding position in that 
Parliament. His real power lay in the country, where the 
Birmingham Liberal Association became the model and centre 
for a democratic organisation of the Liberal Party outside 
the control of the official leaders and the party clubs. What 
is now the ordinary basis of party organisation was then a 
novel and revolutionary innovation, lending additional terror 
to the bold declarations of policy with which Chamberlain 
roused the electorate and embarrassed his leaders. The 
election of 1880, for a time, covered over all the Liberal 
divergencies in a common hostility to Disraeli and all his 
works. Gladstone, re-emerging from his retirement, found 
himself called upon to preside over what was, in fact if not 
in name, a coalition of the most heterogeneous elements, 
quite incapable of ever agreeing upon a resolute or consistent 
policy on any subject in a period of almost incessant crisis 
in every field. 

In due accordance with the traditions of the political 
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mandarinate, Gladstone began by thinking that under. a 
secretaryships would be quite enough for Radical leaders ~ 
who had never held office before. He soon found himself 


up against the most formidable factor he had to deal with 


during the next five years, the unbreakable offensive and | 
defensive alliance which Chamberlain had formed with Dilke. | 
Both, or at least one, must be in the Cabinet, or the Radical | 
phalanx in the House and the Radical machine in the country | 
would be against the Government from the start, even to the | 
extent of running separate candidates at all borough elections. | 
Each was ready to let the other have the Cabinet position. 7 
In the end, almost by chance, Chamberlain found himself at | 
the Board of Trade, with Dilke as Under-Secretary of State 7 
for Foreign Affairs, destined to join the Cabinet somewhat [ 
later as President of the Local Government Board. The | 
offices mattered little compared with the fact that in a [ 
Cabinet where every member differed with every other on f 
every subject, and the combination on successive subjects | 
continually varied, two members held together through [| 


thick and thin, prepared to support each other to the 


point of resignation even where they really disagreed in ff 


opinion. 
Not that Chamberlain regarded himself as in any serious 
sense muzzled by admission into the Cabinet. While the 


‘Radical Programme ”’ was being progressively unfolded in [ 


Fortnightly articles arranged and supervised by him, the 
President of the Board of Trade supported that programme 
with all his power of incisive and provocative speech on the 
platform. In vain his opponents likened him to Jack Cade. 
In vain respectable Whigs held up their hands in horror. In 
vain the Queen told Gladstone that he really must keep his 
colleague in order. The Radical leader carried on cheer- 
fully, veiling under the courtesy of his replies to reproof the 
awkward fact that he would just as soon carry on his cam- 
paign out of office and leave Whiggism stranded high and dry 
at the next election. The Lords were dismissed as an assembly 
of those “‘ who toil not neither do they spin.” Property was 
asked what “‘ ransom it will pay for the security it enjoys.” 
The whole nation was invited to see to it that this country, 
sometimes described as “‘ the paradise of the rich,”’ should not 
become “the purgatory of the poor.” Throughout the 
bewildering confusion of these five years Chamberlain held 
on steadily with his main object, a sweeping policy of social 
reform carried through by the clear Radical majority which 
he expected to see resulting from the .enlargement of the 
franchise. The franchise, indeed, he regarded as the key to 
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the future, little realizing how, through its effect on Irish 
representation, that whole future would be transformed. 

Meanwhile he found time to administer the Board of 
Trade as no one had before. His Bankruptcy and Patent 
Law Bills brought order into confusion and inefficiency. 
His Merchant Shipping Bill, wrecked by the selfish and 
bitter opposition of the laisser faire shipping interests, paved 
the way to the common sailor’s deliverance from the abuses 
of which he was the victim. Not less important, from the 
point of view of the future, was the fact that he was made 
responsible for dealing in the House of Commons with the 
defence of Cabinet policy in Colonial matters. Starting as an 
out and out opponent of Disraeli’s annexation of the Transvaal 
and for its retrocession even after Majuba, his contact with 
the realities of the South African problem soon converted 
him into an uncompromising opponent of Boer ambitions. 
It was due to his far-sightedness and determination, antici- 
pating Cecil Rhodes, that Bechuanaland and the trade route 
to the interior were saved by the Warren expedition. 
Already in 1884 a Colonial statesman, Mr. Merriman, visiting 
England and meeting Chamberlain, declared, in a Press inter- 
view, that he was the ideal man to unite the Empire if he 
were at the Colonial Office. The cutting, carefully preserved, 
suggests that even then Chamberlain was thinking of the 
possibilities which he translated into action more than a 
decade later. More remarkable still for its Imperial spirit 
and its prophetic touch was a speech in January, 1885, 
assuring Australia, anxious about German policy in New 
Guinea, that “our fellow subjects may rest assured that 
their liberties, their rights and their interests are as dear to 
us as our own; and if ever they are menaced, the whole 
power of the country will be exerted for their defence, and the 
English democracy will stand shoulder to shoulder throughout 
the world to maintain the honour and the integrity of the 
Empire.” 

Of his part in the Egyptian affair, Mr. Garvin has much 
to tell us, as it runs, like a constant thread, through all 
the Cabinet discussions of these years. Full of sympathy for 
the Egyptians and opposed to any policy of sacrificing them 
to European bondholders, he was yet the first to insist on the 
bombardment of Alexandria after the riots. Nor can he be 
held to blame for the fatal series of misunderstandings and 
vacillations which led to Gordon’s death at Khartoum, mis- 
understandings which might have been averted if his advice 
had been followed and Dilke sent out to Egypt to confer 
with Sir Evelyn Baring. 
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Of Chamberlain’s great part in Irish affairs, Mr. Garvin 
has much to say, and some things that are not only new 
but of great interest even to-day when the very name of 
Ireland is a weariness, and when the march of events has so 
relegated its affairs into a temporarily unimportant back. [ 
water. What is abundantly clear is that Chamberlain | 
passionately resented Dublin Castle misgovernment and 
absentee landlord oppression, and wished through some 
system of a Central Board for Ireland to achieve on a large 
scale for that neglected country what he had achieved for 
Birmingham, a sweeping reconstruction. He believed, and 7 
the belief was far from being as unreasonable then as it may | 
seem to-day, that a genuine redress of real Irish grievances, 
and the creation of peasant prosperity, might take away all 
substance from the demand for a separate Parliament to 
which, from first to last, he was unshakably opposed. It 
was in this spirit that he carried on the negotiations with | 
Parnell, which, thanks to Captain O’Shea’s suppression of 
two vital letters of Parnell’s, led to an irreparable estrange- 
ment, a story now told for the first time. But Chamberlain 
could never secure Cabinet unanimity, even if he had Glad- 
stone’s support, for his bold proposals, and the volume closes 
with his and Dilke’s resignation as a protest against the 
Cabinet’s procrastination. 

Here Mr. Garvin closes his volume on one of the great 
question marks of political history. At the height of his 
powers, commanding a tremendous and growing following in 
the country, Chamberlain, allied with Dilke, seemed inevitably 
destined to succeed the aged Gladstone. What such a com- 
bination of daring social reform at home, taken before the 
temper of labour had soured into modern socialism, with 
democratic Imperialism abroad, might have led to is, indeed, a 
fascinating if regretful speculation. In a few months all such 
possibilities were swept away by Gladstone’s conversion to a 
policy of Irish Home Rule, based on no clear constitutional 
principle, meaning one thing to England and another to 
Ireland, and unhesitatingly rejected by Chamberlain’s merci- 
less logic and incapacity to deceive himself. Personal 
factors counted, no doubt, and Mr. Garvin brings them out 
very clearly. But the essential cause of the cleavage, which 
relegated Chamberlain, at the height of his powers, to ten 
years of exile from office, was a fundamental issue of policy. 
For that story we shall look with eager interest to Mr. Garvin’s 
next volume. 


- L.S. Amery. 


IS THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT A SUCCESS ? 


TuE National Government has now been in effective power 
for over a year. Some good work has been done. But few 
will maintain that the results achieved are commensurate 
with the hopes and anticipations which were raised at the 
General Election of 1931. The national budget has been 
(temporarily) balanced. A measure of protection has been 
introduced. A conversion scheme of unexampled magnitude 
has been successfully put through. And a start in the direc- 
tion of Imperial economic organisation has been made at 
Ottawa. Nevertheless the economic crisis has not only 
persisted, but deepened, during the last twelve months. 
Commodity prices have continued to fall. The decline of 
agriculture has been accentuated to a point at which wholesale 
bankruptcy threatens the countryside. The state of the 
cotton industry has gone from bad to worse ; and other heavy 
industries remain in a condition of static depression. Un- 
employment has gone up. These are fundamental factors, 
which it would be folly to ignore or to minimise. To-day the 
Government faces a situation graver in many respects than 
that which confronted the nation a year ago. How does it 
propose to deal with it ? 

The question has only to be asked to evoke in the mind of 
any impartial observer feelings of deep anxiety and even of 
apprehension. For the passage of the last few weeks can 
scarcely have failed to increase a suspicion which has recently 
become widespread that Ministers have no plans either of an 
emergency or of a long-term character to deal with the present 
crisis. 

After all, the balancing of the Budget during the period 
of the crisis of the pound was an obvious step. It was indeed 
the sole purpose for which the provisional National Govern- 
ment was formed in August of last year. And, whatever the 
resigning Liberals may say, protection was implicit in the 
political situation as it developed during and after the 
General Election. As for the conversion scheme, the plans 
were laid in the Treasury some years ago, and it was simply a 
matter of timing. Once the point was reached when British 
Government securities provided the sole outlet for capital 
investment with decent security, the timing became less 
difficult. But what next ? 

The economic crisis, involving the vital problems of 
industrial organisation, of unemployment, and of agriculture, 
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presses upon us with unremitting severity. It is the supreme | 
question of the hour. And one thing is certain. It can only © 


be overcome by resolute constructive action on the part of the 
Government, based upon a Plan, based in turn upon a Theme. 
The interests not only of Great Britain but of the world 
demand it. 

Has the present administration either plan or theme ? 
Or are we to be subjected to a series of makeshift hand-to- 
mouth palliative measures devised in accordance with the 
views of whatever group of Ministers may happen to dominate 
the Cabinet at any given moment? It is perhaps too early 
to say. But certain recent developments give cause for 
uneasiness. 

For instance, it became clear months ago that the Means 
Test was being unfairly operated. Innumerable complaints 
reached the Government from every quarter, and members of 
Parliament from the industrial centres of the North reported 


a rising tide of resentment amongst the workers against what [ 


they conceived to be injustice. Nothing was done until a 
series of so-called ‘‘ hunger marches ”’ accompanied by minor 
disturbances attracted public attention to the matter. Then 
concessions were made, not, it seemed, in accordance with any 
previously designed plan, but apparently with the sole object 
of allaying temporarily an agitation which had become 
inconvenient. 

But more serious than isolated incidents of this kind is 
the evidence, which accumulates daily, of Ministerial con- 
fusion of mind upon every fundamental economic issue. 
It must be vain to expect a coherent economic policy from the 
Government until those who compose it have decided whether 
they believe in Jlaisser-faire or planned direction on the 
part of the State; in expansion or further deflation; in 
Imperial or international economic development during the 
next phase ; in productive expenditure or better and bigger 
cuts allround. At the present time some hold one view, some 
another, but most of them seem to gyrate madly between the 
alternatives. And the result is, inevitably, negation. Which 
is the worst form of reaction. 

It may now be useful to take a backward glance. For 
ten years prior to the crisis of 1931 Great Britain pursued, 
with occasional slight deviations, a consistent economic 
policy. The five cardinal points of that policy were :— 

(1) The repayment of our debt to the United States, apart 
from any general settlement of international debts. 

(2) The restoration of the gold standard. 

(3) A monetary policy designed to maintain the external 
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value of the pound at the pre-war parity of exchange, which 
involved continuous internal deflation from 1924. 

(4) Free lending to European countries for the primary 
purpose of enabling them to get on to an uncontrolled inter- 
national gold standard, and to keep on it* ; and 

(5) Rigid laisser-faire so far as our own industries were 
concerned. 

The general results of the policy can be summarised as 
follows: A catastrophic fall in commodity prices. The 
arbitrary redistribution of incomes as between producer and 
“rentier”’ in favour of the latter, involving an immense 
transference of wealth from active to inactive hands. An 
increase in the real burden of the national debt of something 
like £1,500,000,000 and of all other debt burdens in proportion. 
The progressive decline and disorganisation of our heavy 
industries. An increase in unemployment from one to nearly 
three millions. And the ruin of agriculture. It is a pretty 
record. God knows how we have managed to survive it at all. 

But the irony of the business lies in the fact that not one 
of the objectives for which the whole fatal policy was under- 
taken has been achieved. With the economic collapse of 
central Europe the export market which we had striven so 
hard to build up disappeared. Last year we were compelled 
to repudiate the gold standard. This year, in fact if not in 
form, we shall be compelled to repudiate our obligations to 
America. 

The time has come, for those who were, and are, responsible 
for our policy, to think again. 

For one thing is certain. Whatever policy emerges from 
the present confusion, it must differ radically from that which 
has just been outlined. For this reason the exclusion from the 
National Government of the three senior politicians who have 
shown any disposition towards action during the last few 
years, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Amery, is 
(whether you agree with their respective views or not), dis- 
quieting. True, the arch-apostle of the doctrine of laisser- 
faire, Lord Snowden, has mercifully gone ; true, he informed 
us not long ago that “‘ no scheme of national financial reform 
can be effectively carried through without the nationalisation 
of the banking institutions ’—a proposal which he subse- 
quently described as “‘ Bolshevism run mad.” On a long 
view, Lord Snowden has been remarkably consistent in 
practice. Consistently and invariably wrong. His remedy 
for the economic crisis, which he asked the House of Commons 


* Over £450,000,000 was raised in the City of London for new foreign 
capital issues between 1924 and 1931. 
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to consider during the fateful weeks immediately preceding the 
crash of 1931, was the taxation of land values a couple of 
years hence. And since resigning he has acclaimed the 
Governor of the Bank of England as “ the greatest statesman 
of our time.” His disappearance from the scene is therefore 


a matter for national congratulation. The opinions of the | 


head of the Government are more difficult to ascertain. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s most significant contribution to 
contemporary economic thought was made in October, 1930, 
when he wrote, “‘ The capitalist system has crashed in England, 
Europe, and America. This system has crashed because it 
was inevitable. There is only one means of saving humanity 
and that is Socialism.” * It would be interesting to know 
whether his views have changed in the interval, and if so why. 
The opinions of some of the other leading Ministers, expressed 
during recent years, more or less cancel each other out. 
There is thus good reason for anxiety—and vigilance—in the 
present situation. 

In conclusion, I venture to advance a few considerations 
of a general character with regard to the immediate future. 
Two new factors of supreme importance have arisen in the post- 
war world. both of which have hitherto been ignored by 
successive British Governments. 

The first is that, in the words of Sir Arthur Salter, ‘ the 
world’s economic machinery has lost its self-adjusting 
quality. We need to supplement it by planned direction, by 
a regulative control.” The second is that the development of 
mass production involves not only large economic units, but 
the organisation both of production and consumption over 
wide areas. In other words the establishment of “‘ Federal 
controls ’’ as the next phase in the economic development of 
the world. A realistic, up-to-date, and comprehensive policy 
for this country, in line both with Tory principles and modern 
economic tendencies, was propounded by Lord Milner shortly 
after the war, and subsequently developed and advocated 
(with personal additions and modifications) by the late 
Lord Melchett and by Lord Beaverbrook: the policy of 
expansion and industrial rationalisation at home, and Imperial 
economic organisation overseas. (The exact antithesis of 
the policy we actually pursued.) As has been pointed out, 
there are encouraging signs that the second part of this policy 
is now to be attempted, although it is profoundly to be 
regretted that the two vital issues of monetary policy and 
meat imports were shirked at Ottawa, with what fatal results 
to Government credit we have recently seen. For the 
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Government has had now to do what would have been better 
done in concert with the Empire. There is unfortunately 
no sign at present that the first part—expansion at home—has 
found acceptance in Ministerial circles. We are still treated 
to the same old dull platitudes about the necessity for “‘ econ- 
omy ”’—as if there were no difference between productive 
expenditure and waste, between well-devised capital develop- 
ment and reckless extravagance. 

It is asserted that “economy” is essential in order to 
increase private savings and prevent the withdrawal of capital 
from industry by the State. But observe the double fallacy 
underlying this assumption. First that there is a fixed supply 
of capital for loan purposes. There is no suchthing. Credit 
is infinitely flexible, and depends primarily upon confidence. 
Second, that private savings, in existing circumstances, 
would find their way into industry. On the contrary they 
would be used to pay off debts, and thereafter for the purchase 
of Government securities. No one is going to be quite such 
a fool as to invest in industry until the corner is seen to be 
turned. At the present stage increased savings can only 
involve a further falling-off in the demand for consumption 
goods, still lower prices, and more unemployment. It is 
interesting to recall the fact that the development of railways 
in the first instance, and of electricity (telephones and tele- 
graphs) in the second, did even more to haul us out of the two 
major nineteenth century depressions than the fresh dis- 
coveries of gold. Similarly the rapid revival of American 
prosperity after the 1921 depression was mainly due to build- 
ing, electrical, highway, and motor-car construction, which 
brought about an increase in the demand for capital, in the 
volume of credit, and finally in purchasing power. 

A revival of capital development at home is essential if we 
are to get out of the present depression. But you won’t get a 
resumption of investment activity until you bring costs into 
relation with prices. And there are only two ways of doing 
this. You can either reduce costs (deflation) or raise prices 
(inflation). We've tried the first for ten years, and the results 
are apparent. Deflation brings about the very price fall you 
are anxious to avoid, and aggravates the situation at every 
stage. The more you contract credit, cut salaries, and reduce 
wages the faster prices fall, the fewer profits are earned, and 
the less revenue is derived from taxation. You can’t even 
balance your Budget that way. Prices will beat you every 
time. 

We have reached a stage at which drastic-action by the 
Government has become a matter of urgency, for only the 
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Government can now give the necessary impetus for revival, 
If expansion is to be achieved the State must do it in the first | 
instance for no one else can afford to. We are no longer on | 
the gold standard, and have far greater liberty of action than | 
is generally realised. As Mr. Keynes has truly said, ‘“‘ The [ 
idea that a public works programme represents a desperate | 
risk to cure a moderate evil is the reverse of truth. It isa | 
negligible risk to cure a monstrous anomaly.” | 

Several alternate fields of activity present themselves. I [ 
will content myself by suggesting slum clearance and housing | 
construction, telephone development, land settlement, and the | 
guaranteeing of certain loans to the railways (for the purpose | 
of electrification, replacement of rolling stock, and station | 
construction), and to private companies for the purpose of 7 
carrying out approved schemes of rationalisation. By such 
measures you will not only improve the capital equipment of | 
the country and absorb a substantial number of the unem- [ 
ployed. You will get a return on your outlay. For the cost | 
of money, materials, and labour is unlikely to be as low again [| 
if prosperity ever returns. What is the alternative? An 
aimless drift to ruin and destruction ? 

In these circumstances a special responsibility devolves 
upon the Conservative party. Alone it has the power to 
impose upon the Government a constructive policy adequate 
to the desperate position in which agriculture and industry 
have been placed. Liberals may come and Liberals may go. 
It matters little. But the first serious hint of rebellion in the 
Tory ranks will matter a great deal, as we have recently seen 
in the question of agriculture. 

The future is therefore in the hands of those Conservatives 
who believe in Conservatism. May they get together and 
use their power. 

RoserRt Boorusy. 


THE ARMIES OF FRANCE AND GERMANY 


NaPoLEon, when he disarmed Prussia, prepared the ground 
for the seed which in due course produced the Prussian armies 
of 1866 and 1870, on whose model, in its full development, 
practically all armies were organised in the Great War. The 
disarmament provisions in the Versailles Treaty went one 
better than Napoleon and forced on Germany the nucleus 
of a new type of army adapted to modern conditions of 
armament and transport. We are now faced with the un- 
comfortable fact that control over Germany has been lost, 
that she can, if she wishes and is prepared to incur the ex- 
pense, regain her position of military predominance, and that 
she has the incentive to become the aggressor. Is it not time 
to examine the military establishments of France and Ger- 
many, not so much as they stand at present in a condition of 
artificially arrested development, but as they would compare 
should Germany abuse her escape from control? We should 
understand why France, despite her army, which so many 
would have us believe is unnecessarily strong, is genuinely 
and acutely nervous, and why in particular she suggests the 
abolition of the German long service force which was pre- 
scribed at Versailles as a check on Germany’s military 
ambitions. 

One suspects that at Versailles people were still thinking 
in terms of the system under which the immense pre-war 
armies and armies of the war were built up, and overlooked 
the fact that the increased elaboration and cost of armament 
and all the material required in modern war, together 
with the higher standard of training demanded, had 
gone far to make that system obsolete. A nation goes 
to war with the army it can build up within the 
limits of peace expenditure, and that expenditure no 
longer suffices to arm the whole man power of a nation, 
especially in view of recurrent charges due to the rapid 
obsolescence of mechanised armament. Some compromise 
which will adjust expenditure on material, training and 
numerical strength, in a proportion best adapted to the 
strategical problems of each nation, is necessary. 

Germany is in the position of an undertaking which has 
had its plant destroyed by a cataclysm, but has the resources 
to construct a new establishment equipped to meet present- 
day requirements. France, on the other hand, was left by 
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the war with a running establishment and quantities of 
machinery still effective, but obsolescent. She naturally has 
hesitated to embark on a too drastic policy of scrapping, and 
has attempted to adapt her old establishment to modern 
conditions. If Germany sets herself to re-arm, the nature of 
the compromise which she may adopt, and the system on 
which her armies may be built up are indicated in General 
Von Seeckt’s book, “* Thoughts of a Soldier.” He is no “ sabre 
rattler,” and his chapters on “ The Attainable Object” and 
“Modern Armies” are well worth reading or re-reading at 
the present time. Naturally, he claims only to express his 
personal opinions, but those opinions coincide with the views 
of many soldiers of other nations, and are in line with the 
measures which Germany has already taken in evasion of 
restrictions. His views also are a development of the “ storm 
troops’ policy which Germany exploited with considerable 
success during the War, and which other armies also used, 
though less systematically. 

Briefly, Von Seeckt’s conception is that the German army 
of the future will be divided into two parts. An “ operating 
army,” 
on a maximum scale of armament. Behind this would be 
what he calls a “ defence army ”’ of short service men on a 
lower standard of training and armament. He argues that the 
cost and rapid obsolescence of modern material prohibits the 
idea of ever again arming the whole man power of a nation 
on a uniform maximum scale within the limitations of peace 
expenditure, and that sufficient training in its employment 
cannot be given to a conscript army. He recognizes, however, 
that there are still necessary tasks for which a lower standard 
of armament and training suffices, and on which it would be 
wasteful to employ troops armed and trained on the highest 
standard. It would be a mistake to assume that Von Seeckt’s 
‘defence army” is purely for home defence. It would be 
available to confirm success of the operating army, protecting 
its communications and occupying territory. It would act as 
an ever-advancing base for the operating army whose com- 
munications in these days, when petrol supply is vital, are 
more than ever vulnerable. In effect, the conception is that 
of the spearhead and shaft. The armament of the operating 
army establishes the type of weapon and the machinery for 
its manufacture. Once embarked on war a new scale of 
expenditure comes into action, and mass production of the 
established types is set in motion without delay to maintain 
and enlarge the “‘ operating army ” and to increase the power 
of the “‘ defence army.” He sees the regular “‘ operating army ” 


consisting mainly of professional long service soldiers | 
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always in a state of preparedness, requiring a minimum of 
time for mobilization, ready to exploit surprise, concentration 
and mobility to crash through the enemy’s screen, defeat his 
covering force and upset his mobilization and defensive 
lans. 

: Germany’s regular army of 100,000 highly-trained men 
cannot be treated merely as a police force to maintain internal 
order. It could, probably, without loss of efficiency, be raised 
to three times that strength, and it furnishes the material 
for a formidable spearhead ; while her “ private armies ” 
would not require much shaping to form the shaft. How far 
measures to provide armament have been carried is largely a 
matter of conjecture, but it is admitted they are well advanced. 
With or without the consent of the other nations, Germany 
is well placed to bring Von Seeckt’s conception to maturity 
if she wishes and is prepared to face the cost. Germany’s 
weapon is incomplete, but the material for it is there, and it 
is in a fairly advanced stage of manufacture. 

France displays a different picture. She holds a complete 
weapon, but one of old design weakened in many respects. 
She can still mobilize a very large army, but training and 
strength of peace establishments have been sacrificed by the 
reduction of conscript service from three years to one, and 
she is largely dependent on armament left on her hands at 
the end of the War, and now to some degree obsolescent. The 
reduction of service to one year, with an intake of conscripts 
twice in the year, means that half the conscript personnel of 
her peace army has always had less than six months’ training, 
while reservists, with a year’s training only, are far from 
competent to handle complicated modern weapons efficiently 
in the mobile and intensive operations which mark the 
opening phases of war. Such an army has little or no offensive 
capacity when first mobilized, and even for defensive action 
time for uninterrupted mobilization is essential. France has 
an offensive arm in her air force but it could produce no 
decisive results independently. 

To mitigate the consequences of inadequate conscript 
training and to produce subordinate leaders, which short 
conscript service cannot provide, France has increased the 
number of her professional soldiers. She also stiffens the 
divisions, which on a higher establishment form the covering 
force for her mobilization, by offering inducements to a certain 
number of men to remain for a time beyond the normal period 
of conscript service. These measures, however, do not change 
the general character of the army, and how it would stand the 
attack of highly-trained troops must be open to doubt. An 
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attack delivered by the German spearhead while mobilization 
was in progress might well have far-reaching results. 


The system of frontier fortification which the French | 


have constructed, largely to protect mobilization, is of little 


value unless adequately manned. As it has the disadvantage | 


of absorbing large numbers and entails dispersion of force, it 


is one of the factors which compels France to rely on numerical | 
strength. While France held the Rhine bridgeheads, her army 
was adequate to maintain control over a disarmed Germany, [| 
Now that control has been lost and she is committed to a [ 
defensive attitude, can we say that her army is excessive? | 
Is it even adequate ? Comparisons on a numerical basis may 
lead to false conclusions. If Germany re-arms on the lines of 
Von Seeckt’s ideas, and concentrates on developing the power © 


of her professional army, France will have much justification 


for alarm. Opinions which have been expressed at Geneva | 


make one wonder how far it is generally realised that the 


power of modern weapons for offence does not lie so much in © 
exaggerated weight of metal, as in a technique in their em- © 
ployment which in 1918 was only beginning to be developed © 


and has since made great progress. This applies especially 
to tanks and artillery of all calibres, but in every direction 
the offensive value of the highly-trained man has immensely 
increased, while lack of training in a defending force is a 
corresponding source of weakness. 

France is evidently afraid of two things. A bolt from the 
blue which would dislocate her defensive system, ill-designed 


to meet it, and, secondly, isolation, which would tempt Ger- : 


many to attack her. What she asks for as guarantees of 
security is very much what Von Seeckt himself suggests. 
He says: “A guarantee of peace, therefore, lies less in the 
reduction of armaments than in the observance of agreed 


proportions. An effort towards this end must not be too | 


ambitious. The real effective military force of a country lies 
in the size of its population and its wealth, and those forces 
are not susceptible of limitation. It is, however, feasible to 
bring the available peace strength of one army into such 
relation with the peace strength of another that no state has 
a force at its disposal which is superior to the combined forces 
of several other states. Such an adjustment would enhance 
the general feeling of security, just as increase of security by 
treaty favours in turn reduction of armaments.” 

These are wise words, and make the claim that our own 
disarmament has given a lead to France to disarm seem 
rather foolish. Does not the practical-disappearance of our 
expeditionary force rather tend to discount Locarno and 
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to encourage the re-armament of both France and 
Germany ? 

The abolition of the German professional army would, 
no doubt, go far to relieve French anxiety, and tend to give 
reality to the “‘ observance of agreed proportions.” But the 
value of this or any other disarmament measure must still 
depend on promises being faithfully carried out. In the long 
run, the peace of the world must depend on the power of 
combination against an aggressor. The French proposal for 
the institution of an international air force is not likely to be 
received with favour, if only for the reason that to constitute 
an effective threat it would have to be prepared to employ 
methods of attack repugnant to most nations. Inter- 
nationalism “ must not be too ambitious.” 

Our Expeditionary Force of 1914 was a simpler instru- 
ment for maintaining peace. Unfortunately it was then a 
new creation and its significance was not wholly understood 
either by our own statesmen, or by those of the aggressive 
powers. If we possessed the same instrument now, would it 
again be ignored ? The material for its reconstruction exists, 
and the expenditure of a very few millions a year would pro- 
vide the best insurance against war that could be devised. In 
our role of peacemakers we cannot rely on words alone. 


CHARLES GWYNN. 


A NAVY PERISHED 


Durine the month of November the people of this country [ 
took their part in commemorating the Armistice of fourteen | 
years ago. Armistice Sunday Services—Armistice celebra- 
tions at the Cenotaph and War Memorials. Armistice Day, f 
Would it were called ‘‘ Victory Day.” Let us consider for a F 
moment what actually brought about the Allied victory on [ 
November 11, 1918. Victory would have been ours, but not F 
on that date if the mutiny in the German Navy had not f 
occurred. That mutiny was largely responsible for the 7 


revolution which hastened the end of the war. By the terms 
of the Armistice the Fleet which had mutinied surrendered. 

Little has been written about the causes, or the extent, of 
the naval mutiny in Germany. The Official Histories of the 
War deal somewhat briefly with it: the British Naval 
History because an analysis of the original unrest in the 


German Navy, which culminated in a mutiny, is hardly [ 


within its province: the German Official History because it is 
a natural wish not to wash too much dirty linen in public. 
A short summary of the circumstances which led to the 
mutiny, and the effects thereof, may be of interest. 

During the first eighteen months of the Great War the 
morale in the German Fleet was of a high standard. The 


officers and men were led to believe they were winning all — 


along the line. Admiral von Spee’s victory over Admiral 
Craddock at Coronel, and the depredations caused to our 
trade overseas by the German cruisers—in particular the 
‘“* Emden ’’—gave this impression in Germany. The battle 
of the Falklands successfully, and very definitely, avenged 
Craddock; the “‘ Emden” and other German armed ships 
overseas were destroyed in course of time ; but these reverses 
were considered merely a counterbalance of the initial suc- 
cesses. Then followed the tip-and-run raids across the North 
Sea, when the German battle-cruisers bombarded the un- 
defended towns on our East Coast; these were treated in 
Germany as naval victories. The failure of our battle-cruisers 
to secure a decisive victory at the Dogger Bank action, the 
succeeding raids, the sinking of three old cruisers off the 
Dutch Coast, and other incidents the success of which was 
magnified by shrewd propaganda in Germany, all helped to 
preserve the morale of those serving in the High Seas Fleet, 


which was meanwhile lying idle in harbour. The morale and | 
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efficiency of a fleet cannot, however, be preserved indefinitely 
in idleness. At the beginning of 1916, when Admiral Scheer 
assumed command, it was evident to him that a more active 
policy was essential. It was not only the thought of the 
morale of his officers and men that dictated this policy ; but, 
even more, the murmurings of the populace in Germany at 
the effect of our control of the sea supplies. These circum- 
stances, as is well known, led to the Battle of Jutland on 
May 31, 1916. 

The result of this battle was that the High Seas Fleet felt 
itself outmanceuvred and outfought. Admiral Scheer’s skill 
and initiative, aided by the mist and darkness, saved his fleet 
from a devastating defeat. Having thrown up the sponge 
and left the ring, he led his fleet back into harbour fairly 
well intact. For this result we have to thank Admiral 
Jellicoe. “‘ An officer,” says Sir Henry Newbolt, in the 
Official History of the War, “of rare character and ability— 
the leader whom his subordinates were eager to follow, the 
commander who prepared for battle with infinite patience and 
foresight, the seaman who led the fleet at Jutland with 
decision, tenacity, and skill.” The monotony of harbour 
routine again made itself felt in the German Fleet. Activities 
were confined to the submarines. Submarine warfare— 
illegal warfare—against defenceless merchant vessels: that 
could not improve the morale. By the end of June, 1917, the 
German Government had to admit that the submarine cam- 
paign was not giving the results hoped for. Herr Erzberger 
voiced this opinion in an attack on the German Admiralty. 
His words penetrated to the lower decks of the battleships. 

The, to us, somewhat harsh and domineering manner in 
which German officers were wont to treat their men had been 
tolerated while success lasted and food was plentiful; but 
when the men, already discontented with their poor and 
monotonous food rations, realized the fight was likely to be a 
losing one, they voiced their grievances in no uncertain 
manner. In July, 1917, the crew of the “ Prinzregent 
Luitpold ” commenced a hunger strike. The discontent, and 
in some cases open disobedience, soon spread, although it was 
temporarily checked by a small increase in the daily rations. 
Other ships became affected. The way was paved for the 
preaching of Social Revolutionaries. A few days later Captain 
Thorbecke, the unpopular commander of the “‘ Kénig Albert,” 
fell, or was knocked, overboard from his boat when going 
alongside his ship late at night. Four days later his body 
was recovered. ‘There is good reason to believe the report 
that there was a deep knife wound in his back. This incident 
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added fuel to the fire. The ringleaders became obsessed with 
their power. The mutiny spread. Meetings were held 
openly in Wilhelmshaven and Kiel. Courts-martial were held | 
on the ringleaders, five of whom were sentenced to death, 
Admiral Scheer realized that some of these men were merely 
the dupes of professional agitators ; so, having confirmed the 
sentences in the case of the two most dangerous revolu- 
tionaries—Reichpietsch and Kobis—he commuted the other [ 
sentences to penal servitude. Disorders, however, continued : 
in spite of efforts to prevent them by sending the fleet to 
cruise in the Baltic. 

Bolshevism, which we are given to understand was, in 
the first instance, engineered by Germany to break up Russia, 
had now returned, like a boomerang, to break up Germany. | 
In 1918 volunteers for the submarine service were no longer 
called for. Men were drafted thence from the battleships 
of the High Seas Fleet; this caused more discontent, and, [ 
incidentally, robbed the battleships of those men who might 
have remained loyal. 

The mutiny came to a head on October 29, 1918, owing | 
to orders having been received for the High Seas Fleet, then [| 
under Admiral von Hipper’s command, to put to sea and do 
what damage it could. The sailors said, “‘ We have been 
promised peace. We are sick of war. We have met the 
British Fleet once in action; we are not going to meet it 
again, thank you.” Instead of steam being raised the fires 
were drawn and the fleet remained in harbour. Further [ 
efforts were made by Admiral von Hipper to keep the mutiny | 
within bounds. Hundreds of men were arrested. A sub- 
marine, whose crew had remained loyal, covered the Marine 
detachment detailed to board the disaffected ships. Some 
of the ships were sent to other ports. All these efforts proved 
of no avail. The mutiny turned into armed rebellion, and [| 
thousands of workers in Kiel Dockyard joined with the 
sailors. The trouble soon spread to Wilhelmshaven and 
other places. Comrade Bernhard Kuhnt, a naval stoker, 
chairman of the Sailors’ Soviet, gave out a statement that 
the Soviet only could issue orders; Admirals and Captains 
were merely technical advisers. The subsequent events | 
indicate that such Soviet clap-trap is based on an insecure | 
foundation and cannot last, provided always its methods are 
treated with firmness and not in a weak spirit of compromise. 

On November 12, 1918, a request was sent to Admiral von 
Hipper for a German Flag Officer to be sent to Rosyth to make 
arrangements for the surrender of Germany’s Fleet, this being | 
part of the terms of the Armistice. Comrade Kuhnt was 
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irate. Why a Flag Officer when the Soviet ruled the Navy ? 
He or his representative would be the proper person to go. 
Great Britain must be made to realize the fact that Flag 
Officers had no standing. But—and it was a big But—he 
knew something of the British naval officer and it would be 
humiliating if they refused to receive him or his nominee. 
Admiral Hipper, on his own authority, invited Admiral 
Meurer to undertake the task, and sent an immediate reply 
to that effect to the British authorities. Comrade Kuhnt 
thus had the wind taken out of his sails. To save his face 
he compromised by announcing that his Soviet authorised 
Admiral Meurer to go, and that the authority had also been 
signed by Admiral von Hipper, who held a subordinate 
position as a technical adviser. The “ Konigsberg,” which 
carried Admiral Meurer, also carried representatives of the 
Sailors’ Soviet. On arrival at Rosyth Admiral Meurer had 
to humiliate himself to the extent of informing our naval 
authorities that the Provisional German Government had 
authorised these representatives to attend all conferences. 
“Tell them to go to Blazes,” or words to that effect, was all 
the change they got from the British naval officer. 

Then the great Surrender. Germany’s proud fleet, built 
for aggression, now flying the Red Flag, was prepared for sea, 
and by permission of a civilian, elected at the eleventh hour as 
chairman of the Sailors’ Soviet, the ships weighed anchor. 
Again a compromise: the chairman of the Soviet had not the 
pluck of his convictions, and when clear of the harbour 
decided to lower the Red Flag and sail under German colours. 
Some wholesome respect for Britain’s sea-power is evidenced 
here. 

The details of the historic meeting at sea of our Grand 
Fleet under Admiral Beatty and the High Seas Fleet under 
Comrade ‘‘ What-not,” with Admiral von Reuter as his 
technical adviser, is well known. This unprecedented event 
in the histories of navies was marred, in the opinion of many, 
by the absence of those two great men Admiral “ Jacky ” 
Fisher and Admiral Jellicoe, who, above all others, were 
responsible for this triumph of British naval arms. It 
would indeed have been a generous tribute to their life’s work 
if the Admiralty had arranged for these two (one of whom 
had been mainly instrumental in modernising our Fleet and 
the other who had worked the Grand Fleet up to that state of 
efficiency which enabled it, under his leadership, to destroy 
the morale of the High Seas Fleet) to participate actively in 
the proceedings on that day. On arrival at Rosyth the self- 
appointed autocrats met a similar experience to those in the 
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‘“‘ Kénigsberg.” The Commodore, Chief of Staff to the 
Admiral, Second in Command of the Grand Fleet, was sent 


on board the flagship ‘‘ Friedrich der Grosse ”’ to give certain [| 


instructions to Admiral Reuter. As he stepped on the 
quarter-deck the chairman of the Sailors’ Soviet moved 
forward and arrogantly announced that he was in command 
and that Admiral von Reuter was merely his technical adviser. 
He, however, met more than his match. With a disdainful 
look the Commodore said: ‘“ It is Admiral Reuter to whom I 
wish to speak.”’ To Admiral Reuter he was conducted forth- 
with without further question. During the months of 
internment at Scapa Flow von Reuter found himself of little 
account on board his own ships, because the Sailors’ Soviet 
increased in strength. Von Reuter always kept in mind the 
desirability of sinking his ships rather than to allow them to 
fall into the hands of his late enemies. He could not, however, 
trust his crews. In April, 1919, he suggested to the German 
Government that nearly three thousand of the men still in 
his ships were redundant, and could be returned to Germany. 
Transports were sent in June and the Bolshevists, who had 
obtained possession of these ships, including those who 
claimed to be “in command,” had no hesitation in abandon- 
ing them and leaving them under the control of a small 
handful of loyal officers and men. 

The arrangements for the scuttling of the ships proceeded 
apace. On June 21, when Admiral von Reuter felt that 
Germany would refuse the Armistice terms, he gave the 
order which buried not only the German Navy beneath the 
waters, but sounded the death-knell of Soviet rule in the 
German Navy. 


J. E. T. Harper. 


AN AUSTRALIAN ON INFLATION 


It is unquestionable that there is a vast degree of uneasiness 
generated by the very talk of inflation. Nor is this the least 
surprising in a country where so many people have savings 
bank accounts. Within the last twenty years we have seen 
under its influence life savings vanish like smoke, and leave 
not a wrack behind, as in Germany and Russia, or become 
reduced to one-fifth or one-quarter of their former value, as 
in France and Italy. Moreover, there does not readily occur 
to the mind a single instance, if such there be, of a nation 
which has left a gold standard for a paper currency, and 
returned comfortably to a gold standard without severe loss 
to all those whose investments were in the Trustee type of 
security. 

Nor does the article ‘“‘ The Shibboleth of Inflation,” by 
Arthur Kitson in The National Review for July, do much to 
lessen this feeling of disquiet. True it is that he makes clear 
that the inflation he urges is to be strictly moderate ; but he 
neither states the degree of inflation to which he would like 
to go, nor the means he would take to prevent inflation from 
getting beyond control. And his references to the reasons for 
Russian and German inflation with its appalling consequences 
are far from reassuring. Lenin’s object, we are told, was to 
ruin the private trader; and Germany’s to get rid of her 
internal debt. But there were in the last Parliament, and 
probably will be in the next, a large number of politicians 
to whom the thought of the ruin of the private trader would 
be regarded with perfect equanimity, if not with glee; and 
the sweetest dream of every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that Great Britain has had since the war is probably that of a 
condition where there were no internal debts to hang like a 
millstone round his neck. Again, although Mr. Kitson 
declares that by suitable inflation Britain’s prosperity may be 
restored, he suggests no means of preventing its speedily 
relapsing into its present condition and requiring for restora- 
tion still another dose of inflation. Germany, despite her 
excessive inflation of a few years ago, does not seem par- 
ticularly prosperous ; and one may imagine that Mr. Kitson 
would consider that a further dose of inflation was desirable 
by the Government of Germany, as well as by that of Great 
Britain, as a counterblast to the great fall in prices of the 
last few years. However, constructive and not destructive 
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criticism is the object of this article. It is undoubtedly true Ff 


that the speediest route to renewed prosperity appears to be 


via Inflation Lane ; and it does not follow, because few others | 
who have entered this alluring pathway have managed to 
emerge from it when they wished, that it has no practicable f 


outlet, if only it can be found and kept accessible. 
The key to the gate which obstructs the farther end of 
Inflation Lane will be found in the proper handling of the 


problem of wages. It is a fact too little recognised by [| 


amateur economists that under reasonably steady conditions 
of trade the cost of commodities in any particular community 
is very nearly proportionate to the current wage rates. This 
does not apply, of course, in times of crises, when firms are 
compelled to sell far below cost goods already made, e.g., to 
reduce a bank overdraft, or when a manufacturer deliberately 
decides to continue operations at a loss rather than close 
down and lose touch with his experienced hands. It is true 
that if wages rise, the capital employed in a business does not 
immediately rise in proportion. But an increase in wages at 
once requires a greater amount of working capital to finance 
contracts ; and any new plant installed or buildings erected 
are directly increased in cost. Thus, in general it may be 
said that where an industry is steadily expanding, the ratio 
of capital employed to annual wages paid will be little affected 
by the general level of wages except shortly after a change. 
It is only in imported commodities that the rise in price is 
appreciably less than the rise in wages, though even here there 
is bound to be a considerable rise in retail prices owing to the 
amount of local handling and overhead charges included 
therein. 

Now, the most marked feature of the modern world is the 
great increase in wages that has taken place in the twentieth 
century, and particularly since the war. One would have 
thought that it was apparent enough that the world must 
inevitably be far poorer after the war than before, and that 
economy was essential if the wealth of the world was to be 
speedily restored to that of 1913. But no! Bonuses given 
in war-time were made permanent when the war ended, 
wages were pushed up, directly and indirectly, and economists 
of the type who believe that the troubles of the world are 
due to under-consumption were all to the fore. Fortunately 
for England other countries (Russia excepted) were mostly 
following the same procedure. Wages rose. Prices rose. 
Everything seemed lovely, except to those on fixed incomes 
of moderate amount who found the pinch ever becoming 
severer. But one thing did not rise in price, and that was 
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gold, since gold and money still were virtually, or at any rate 
nominally, synonymous. Thus with rising wages more and 
more of the gold mines of the world found it impossible to 
pay their way, and shut down. Consequently the supply of 
gold available for minting became insufficient for the needs of 
commerce. This danger signal, however, was disregarded ; 
and despite the nominal maintenance of a gold standard, 
paper money was issued by many countries in quantities 
far beyond their capacity ever to redeem in gold, in 
order that the world might continue to live beyond the 
available income. As long as money could be borrowed, 
borrowing continued, and with it rampant expenditure. 
But an end was bound to come. As soon as lenders began to 
doubt if loans could ever be repaid, they refused to lend more. 
Demand for goods fell promptly, and prices rapidly fell to the 
level of thirty years ago or less. 

Thirty years ago with the prices and wages then ruling 
the world got on reasonably well. With our improved 
methods of manufacture and distribution we should be 
readily able to carry on with prices rather lower than those of 
thirty years ago if only costs had not been put up so much 
by high wages and the high cost of equipment that they have 
entailed. But to attempt to return to the conditions of 
former days by reducing wages in terms of £ s. d. at once 
to the level of 1902 is quite hopeless. Not only would the 
tremendous upheaval among the working population give the 
revolutionaries the chance for which they have long been 
waiting, but the impossibility of promptly correlating prices 
of goods, of rents and of all fixed or semi-fixed charges to the 
new scale of wages would prevent the wage reductions from 
being adequately reflected in reduction of costs for many 
months at least. Nevertheless, we have a very simple 
solution for the problem of a too high wage rate. Inflate ! 
If a man’s wages are £3 per week, continue to give him this 
nominally, but pay it in paper instead of in gold. If the gold 
value of the paper is £2 10s., ie., 16s. 8d. per £, his wages 
have been reduced by one-sixth ; if only £2, or 13s. 4d. per £, 
his wages are down by one-third. And, moreover, there is no 
trouble. All prices, rents and interest charges come down 
with wages; and hence the working man at first buys just 
as much for his £3 in paper as he bought for £3 in gold; and 
it would be an impossible task to make him strike against a 
reduction of even 50 per cent. of his wages if done by in- 
flation. But it is only initially that his £3 in paper will buy 
as much as £3 in gold. It was stated above that the cost of 
commodities is almost in proportion to the level of wages. 
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Almost, but not quite ; and things imported are those wherein 
the difference will be most experienced. Gradually after 
inflation it will be found that things imported are advancing 
in price, and the cost of living as measured by the statistician 
will increase, there being an appreciable time lag on account 
of the stocks of imported goods in the country. 

Now comes the crucial test! If politicians and pan- 
jandrums generally say ‘‘ Cost of living is increasing. Wages 
must be raised, too, in order that the working man shall not 
have his standard of living reduced,” then the ball is again 
set rolling, and further inflation is as certain as that night 
follows day. But if, on the other hand, those in authority 
should say “ Inflation became necessary because wages were 
too high. It has now brought them back towards their 
proper level, where they must remain,” then there is little 
cause to fear that inflation will get beyond control. There 
are two modes of inflation. One is to abandon a gold cur- 
rency, and have controlled paper. The other is to inflate 
to a definite extent, and re-attach to gold at a particular 
figure. For example, if one mints into ten sovereigns the 
gold that has heretofore made seven, the sovereign is pegged 
at fourteen shillings. With appropriate handling the first 
method should be capable of giving the precise amount of 
inflation to put wages at the level at which they would settle 
under the free play of the laws of supply and demand, subject, 
however, to a very considerable time lag. If wages were 
unduly low (i.e., inflation too great) enterprise would be 
encouraged, more goods made for export, fewer imported, 
and international exchange would so vary as to reduce in- 
flation. Conversely, with wages too high, exchange would be 
against England and inflation increase. But a currency 
unpegged to gold is too risky in a country where at any 
election there may come into power a party whose main idea 
of finance is to print off as many notes as they wish to spend. 
Probably the wisest plan is to leave the currency unpegged 
for a while, to let it seek its proper level and then peg it at 
that figure. 

Inflation, then, is a danger or not just in accordance with 
its use. If adopted as an anesthetic, to render the working 
public unaware what is being done while wages are being 
reduced to a level that the country can afford, it appears 
not only to be perfectly safe but to offer the only speedy 
route to prosperity. If, however, it be used as a tonic to 
buck the country up while it prepares itself for further ex- 
travagances, then we may be certain that it is the slippery- 
slide leading straight to perdition. E. V. CLARK. 
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MR. KITSON REPLIES 


PROFESSOR CLARK has raised several very important questions 
which, to answer conclusively, would require much greater 
space than is permitted within the limits of these short notes. 
I will therefore deal as briefly as possible with a few of these. 
The purport of my article entitled ‘‘ The Shibboleth of Infla- 
tion” (published in the July issue of this Review), was to 
expose the serious consequences of the parrot-cry of “ Infla- 
tion.” Whilst admitting my contention that an immediate 
increase of the currency in the hands of the public is the road 
to prosperity, Professor Clark fears that if once we start on 
this journey we may continue—by force of circumstances— 
until we are precipitated into the Ocean of unlimited Currency 
Inflation. 

But he seems less conscious of the far greater dangers 
which lie at the opposite end of the road: viz., the Ocean of 
inextinguishable debt. How far we have proceeded in this 
direction may be realised when we contrast our economic 
position at the beginning of 1920 with that of to-day. In 
1920, our national wealth was estimated at nearly 
£40,000,000,000, whilst the most recent estimate of our 
present wealth is under £12,000,000,000. And whilst our 
national assets have steadily declined, our debts—reckoned 
in goods and services, the only means we have for settling 
these debts—have increased in a similar proportion, so that 
we are within sight of national bankruptcy. It is true that 
if the Government were to sanction unlimited issues of 
currency, regardless of its economic effect, it would be 
possible for us to suffer the experiences of the German people 
during the inflationary period of 1922-23. But this is surely 
no reason for our declining to increase the currency to meet 
the immediate necessities of trade. No less an authority than 
Lord D’Abernon has stated that the present crisis is a Money 
Crisis. He adds: ‘Jt is the stupidest and most gratuitous 
crisis in history. All the essential circumstances, except 
financial wisdom, favour an era of prosperity and well-being.” 

The chief function of money is to distribute goods, and the 
volume of money issued should be commensurate with the 
volume of goods that can be produced to satisfy the public 
needs. To limit the supply of money to that of a scarce 
metal such as gold, is just as irrational as to limit the number 
of railway tickets to diamonds. What possible relation is 
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there between the wants of mankind and the accidental 


discoveries of gold ? Money is now the very lifehood of trade 


and industry and is essential to all our national, social and | 


individual pursuits. It has become through law and custom 


as necessary as the air we breathe. By limiting the issue of 


money to the precarious supplies of this metal, we are restrict- 


ing the growth of civilisation itself, and in fact all human [| 


progress. Professor Clark suggests that the wage question 
will require consideration with the increase of the currency. 
This question of wages opens up a serious subject. The old 
‘‘ orthodox ”’ theories no longer hold good in face of modern 
production. Labour-saving devices are rapidly supplanting 
human labour. The harnessing of Nature’s forces to ma- 
chinery is emancipating mankind from the original curse by 
lifting the burdens of toil from off men’s shoulders. Con- 
tinuing at the same rate as it has proceeded at during the past 
thirty years, it is quite certain that within the period of 
another thirty years a much smaller percentage of the popula- 
tion will be required than at present for furnishing the world 
with all the goods necessary for supporting the whole of the 
world’s population. What will then happen? Are masses 
of mankind to perish just when science and invention have 
attained their object of providing for a superabundance of 
all the good things necessary for life? And supposing this 
were possible, would not the whole of the industrial system 
come to a standstill for lack of markets ? Under our present 
system, production is proportionate in the main to con- 
sumption, and consumption depends upon the volume of 
purchasing power received by the public. The working classes 
at present provide the chief market for the sale of goods. By 
reducing the volume of wages we reduce the demand for goods 
and therefore the opportunities for employment. Even 
during prosperous times, in Great Britain, the amount of 
money distributed in the form of wages, salaries and divi- 
dends is insufficient to purchase the goods produced during 
the same period, even if offered at cost prices. Hence the 
necessity for foreign markets. But since this condition is 
becoming common to all industrial nations and since the 
world’s markets are being contracted by restricted supplies 
of currency, it is not difficult to foretell the débacle which 
must ensue if the present mad policy of scarce-dear-money is 
pursued. 

The real problem with which we have to deal is how to 
distribute products of the industrial system so as to maintain 
industrial machinery at a continually increasing speed until 
all the wants of mankind are supplied year after year. The 
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world already possesses an almost unlimited supply of the 
prime factors of wealth production. In short, the problem 
of production which so sorely puzzled our ancestors a century 


' ago has been solved by modern inventors and scientists. 


But the chief factor of distribution—Money—as at present 
controlled, is incapable of distributing the volume of goods 


_ which can now be produced. It is as if we attempted to 


distribute the water supplies for the present population of 
London through the restricted water-mains of a century ago. 
This is the crucial subject upon which every intelligent 
person should concentrate his thought, for the purpose of 
compelling those in authority to terminate this suicidal 
policy of currency-deflation and debt-inflation ! 


ARTHUR KITSON. 


THE BATTLE OF THE YOUNG 


Youne people, the people now between twenty and thirty, 
may be said to be growing daily in recognition of the truth 
that virtue and virility spring, in fact as in etymology, 
from the same root. 

When an elderly and well-known writer recently re- 
marked: ‘To them life is just a ridiculous game, in which 
all the players are equally ridiculous. . . . They are a return 
to the amoral materialism of the eighteenth century, and, 
avoiding the coarseness, have caught exactly the amused, 
rather lazy indifference of the Congreves and Wycherleys, 
the lighter Pope, and the frivolous Horace Walpole of that 
century,” he was referring to the two or three who gain an 
easy publicity, the ultimate barren off-shoots of the post-war 
generation, the bye-products of the years of Huxley- 
Remarque. Without advertisement, without encouragement, 
practically without assistance, young people in England are 
organising and training themselves, and working out com- 
plete philosophies of life. They are unknown and unnoticed, 
or, in a few directions, decidedly unpopular, for they may 
be said to be out of sympathy, not only with the pompous 
idiocy of post-war years, but with the majority of the 
pampered Socialistic doctrines of the nineteenth century. 

The efforts of younger people are confined neither to 
district nor to class. They vary in emphasis, but in essentials 
they are the same, and those essentials are the ancient Tory 
ideals of discipline, loyalty and leadership. Even the many 
who have no interest in politics, and who are generally regarded 
as thoughtless, are to-day tending in a direction very different 
from that of the post-war years. It is not long since two 
young girls asked me, surprisingly, why all young Englishmen 
did not serve a compulsory period with the fighting forces. 
Their general impressions, vague as they were, obviously 
lay in the same direction as those of the young man who is 
attempting to re-unite Lord Rothermere’s “‘ United Empire 
Party,” and who remarked that peace would never be 
restored in Europe until each country was again a monarchy. 
But to older people, perhaps the most novel feature of the 
young idea is its complete disregard for that venerated idol 
of the nineteenth century, democracy. Sir Charles Petrie 
summed up a very general attitude when he said to me, a 
little over a year ago, “ No one believes in democracy ; it 
is not only a farce, but a self-confessed farce.” 
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We are, of course, aware that democracy, as it has been 
known, has overcome not a few evils. We realise that its 
day was necessary, but we are confronted on every side with 
the devastation it is now creating. We have, to support 
our view, the homely and common sense knowledge that the 
average man and woman want regular wages, football matches 
and cinemas. They do not want the burden of weighty 
decisions which in the very nature of things they have not 
the knowledge to make with any degree of accuracy or safety. 
The fact is that even the most ardent exponents of democracy 
admit the gravest charges against it. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
in ‘“‘ The French Revolution,” mentions greed as the great 
danger of a democracy, a danger hardly to be escaped ; and 
the Roman historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, apparently as 
deeply enamoured of the theory, speaks of ‘‘ courting power 
by the meannesses on which fame in a democracy nearly 
always depends.” Dean Inge has drawn up a formidable 
list of indictments against democracy, and Aristotle found 
it in many respects synonymous with a tyranny. “ The 
ethical character is the same; both exercise despotism over 
the better class of citizens ; and decrees are in the one what 
ordinances and arréts are in the other; the demagogue, too, 
and the court favourite, are not infrequently the same 
identical men, and always bear a close analogy; and these 
have the principal power, each in their respective forms of 
government, favourites with the absolute monarch and 
demagogues with a people such as I have described.” 

But, by a climax of irony, the strongest objection to 
democracy comes from Rousseau, who declared the rule of 
the mass an impossibility. Only on the day of an election, 
he decided, were the English people free, and it is indeed 
obvious that the government “ of the people, by the people, 
and for the people ’”—a confined, self-centred aim—demands 
a miraculous emanation from the mass which, though it may 
reject or adopt it, cannot give birth to an idea, still less 
control events. Moreover, the consciousness that democracy 
is largely responsible for the excessive humanitarianism of 
the age, and that our generation must pay alarmingly for 
the survival of the unfittest, has a great influence with the 
young people of whom I speak. The general lines of eugenics 
are to us no debatable science, but the strands of the only 
rope to self, as to racial, preservation. Upon us falls the 
enormous task of seeing that, while there is no return to 
brutality and to callousness, there is certainly a return to 
the strong man rejoicing in his strength, and not broken 
beneath the burden of false doctrine and confiscatory practice. 
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The first public expression of alarm on the part of these 
young people came a little over a year ago, in the formation 
of the “‘ Under Forty Movement,” whose manifesto began :— 

“* Every child born in this country in 1900 inherited 
a debt of £18. 
“* Every child born in this country in 1930 inherited 
a debt of £500,” 
and although its public meeting in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, was held at a bad time, immediately upon the return 
of the National Government, and in the midst of the relief 
and relaxation which that formation permitted, the keen 
interest displayed by the younger people in discussions based 
on life as we must face it, rather than on party politics as 
they are professed, together with the personal encouragement 
of one part of the small active committee of the Movement, 
encouraged the present writer to issue a more comprehensive 
manifesto on her own account. 

By May, 1932, when this document was sent out by the 
Indian Empire Society, it brought personal contact with 
the Legion of Loyalists, one of the most interesting of the 
present-day groups of young people. Their members, speak- 
ing generally, are of the young bank clerk — typist class. They 
do not ask for subscriptions or seek assistance, but pay out 
of their own pockets the rent of a house in Shepherd’s Bush, 
in which they meet both regularly and frequently. Their 
motto, ‘‘ For God, King and Empire,” tells the whole of 
their faith, and they are very active. Speeches in Trafalgar 
Square, and a whole week of propaganda, in which they 
issued 10,000 leaflets in Socialist centres, paying their own 
fares by chars-d-banc, are typical of their work. They have 
even held an open-air meeting in a notorious “ red ”’ village, 
without determined opposition or any suggestion of violence. 
They steward the meetings of compatible organisations ; 
they distribute pamphlets, and their speakers regularly take 
their stand beneath the windows of Socialist and Communist 
offices. While they never seek to provoke violence, I believe 
that they are proudest of an occasion on which their chair- 
man had several teeth loosened, and his opponent suffered 
a worse fate. 

The spontaneity of this movement and its generosity of 
outlook is one of the brightest reliefs of the gloom to-day, 
and the sturdy denunciation heard at meetings of the present 
rate of taxation, and the principle of death duties, should 
be a lesson—a much needed lesson—to those who imagine 
that only the formerly rich see the evils avhich these measures 
inflict on the whole nation. In including Imperialism with 
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religion and patriotism, these young men and women are 
typical of the general outlook of those under thirty. To us, 
the Empire is one unit ; there is no question of part and part, 
or of conflicting interests. The question of the whole is all 
that concerns us. We are aware that a richness of divexsity 
unknown to history lies within it. The crude vigour of the 
new countries, the mature wisdom of the old, the highest 
mountains, the richest plains, extremes of character as well 
as of climate—all these are ours to use and to unite to one 
great whole; to unite, moreover, in the face of the direst 
danger of disintegration. 

Thus it comes about that one young man attempting 
an Imperial publication, has the unpaid support of a con- 
siderable number of others from the Universities, working 
quietly and without advertisement, seeing in the British 
Empire the one hope for the preservation of civilization. 
These young politicians combine something both of practice 
and of theory, but there is also a group of men, principally 
from Oxford and Cambridge, and in their immediate post- 
graduate years, who are convinced that a crash must come, 
and that, generally speaking, one can only ignore the present, 
and work steadily, each by completing the Tory character 
within himself, for the rehabilitation of the country when 
the worst has come. 

This group of people call themselves “The English 
Mistery,” and this medieval reference typifies their rejection 
of the laisser-faire of the post-eighteenth century. Their 
formation is a close co-operation, masonic in its definite 
orders and degrees. Different committees deal with different 
aspects of their work, and their first public dinner was held 
a few months ago in the Criterion Restaurant, when over 
200 attended, and Lord Howard de Walden first became 
connected with them. Lord Lymington is another of their 
leaders, and their practical endeavour is to choose in all 
parts the best and most typical working men, and through 
them to spread this leaven of a philosophic political faith. 
The details of their creed are essentially virile, and aristocratic 
in the essential meaning of the word. Indeed, to all the 
younger generation, aristocracy, in its true meaning of 
purity of breeding and the responsibility of privilege, is the 
keystone of a State. It follows, therefore, in logic and in 
common sense, that our views on questions of riches are 
different from those of our fathers. Money to us is seen 
again in its original light, as simply a medium of exchange, 
and not as the independent power it has been allowed to 
become, and which is so largely responsible, not only for the 
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Socialistic denunciation of what they please to call the 
“ Capitalist system,” but also for the worst vulgarities of an 


age which has alone for worship the “ Almighty Dollar.” [| 
To rebuke the money standard of the age and to break | 


down the worship of the Golden Calf, socially, economically 
and spiritually, is the greater part of the task, which those 
who love their country and their fellow men are now called 
upon to perform. The very root cause of the present series 
of economic crises is the mistake of believing that gold or 
any other symbol has value in itself, or can bestow intrinsic 
worth and importance on its possessor, and the failure to 
realise that honesty and confidence alone are the foundations 
on which trade is built, and material prosperity rests. 

We are, therefore, not so greatly concerned with financial 
patching and the jugglings with the gold standard, but very 
greatly concerned that men shall regain confidence that their 
individual efforts will be rewarded; that those rewards 
shall not be filched from them by taxation; that, in fact, 
the honesty of Governments shall be restored in the eyes 
of the peoples and of each other: briefly, that material pros- 
perity shall again be directly linked with moral worth. World 
conferences are worse than useless. When the connection 
between character and prosperity is again restored and 
obvious, then, and only then, will the numbers of the unen- 
ployed fall, factories work, and the masses of mankind find 
some sort of decency and a measure of content. 

My generation has, and realises that it has, to deal with 
the fundamentals and the raw essentials of life. We can 
take nothing for granted, and to us there is nothing that 
severs us more completely from those of the older generation, 
who are not Tory at heart, than the obvious failure of our 
present rulers to connect simple causes with obvious effects, 
A Conservative newspaper, describing the ‘“ Hunger 
Marchers’”’ procession of October 27th, may remark that: 
‘** Genuine ‘ hunger marchers ’ seemed to form an infinitesimal 
proportion of the contingent, the overwhelming majority 
being irresponsible youths, who had apparently been attracted 
by the prospect of a little excitement,” but we know well 
that the “irresponsible youths” are the people who matter 
in the future of this country. We know that many of our 
generation have done no work in all their lives, have no skill 
of any sort, have been taught that the ‘“‘ Government” 
must provide for them, and having no responsibilities, have 
no veneration for law and order. These people we must 
lead, for we cannot dismiss them, and if they cannot be 
led, they must be fought. 
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It is the most disquieting of to-day’s facts that seeds 
of perversion and dissension have been effectively sown 
among a very large proportion of those under thirty. For 
us there is no via media ; we are divided into two camps, 
one of which must absorb the other, or combat the issue with 
violence. Our work, as not a few of us realise, is essentially 
a moral one, having to deal with the distortion of jejune and 
theoretically educated minds. For instance, a speaker on 
current topics at a working girls’ club asked that questions 
be sent up at the end of the meeting. The only question 
was, ‘‘ Why should we have to stand for our dole? Why 
doesn’t the Government pay men to bring it to our houses ? ” 
Precisely the same attitude was illustrated by a small boy of 
seven who, on being asked to recite at a concert for a 
children’s charity, replied, “I will if you pay me.” On 
being asked by the amazed organiser what he meant, he 
answered, ‘“‘I go to the Socialist Sunday School now, and 
they give me 3d. there when I recite. We must never do 
owt for nowt.” But the ugliest incident I ever witnessed 
came from the very heart of Socialism as it is known to 
the masses, and particularly to the young. An old woman, 
on the day of the General Election, stood in the doorway of 
her two-roomed cottage, agitated to a nervous extreme, 
and explained to me that her youngest son had used force 
in an attempt—to her eternal honour unsuccessful—to make 
her vote for the Socialist candidate. 

Such is the struggle of our generation ; in truth, not a 
struggle, but a campaign. We have to think fundamentally, 
carefully and for ourselves. We have to build as we think. 
We have to deal with turbulence. Nor have we direct 
guidance in a task such as has rarely faced the young, for 
those who should have trained us lay nobly dead before 
their time, and with those who stayed behind we have no 
kinship. We are, therefore, the vital proof of those things 
so lately derided and denied; of the power of tradition, 
of the compelling attraction of the ancient virtues, and of 
the strength of breeding and the virility of the British race. 
We have to match the glory of our fathers, and in so doing 
can never know defeat. 

DorotTHy CRISP. 


A TRIP TO LENINGRAD 


WE were called at 7.30 a.m. on Monday, September 5th, as 


we were told we should have to start on the expedition to 
Leningrad at 9.15 a.m. The boat anchored for the pilot at 
8.30 a.m. off Kronstadt, some 20 miles from the docks at 


Leningrad. No sign of the pilot or tug. Put on my oldest | 


grey flannel suit and an M.C.C. (red and yellow) tie, as the 
nearest thing I had to a Bolshie one. Wickham, late Scots 
Guards, and I had tried to buy a red Bolshie beret in Stock- 
holm, so as to be in the fashion, but without success. At 
11 a.m. still no sign of the pilot or tug. At 12.15 noon, pilot 
and tug appeared. It was raining and blowing pretty hard. 
The pilot said that it was too rough for him to get on board, 
so he went in his tug slowly ahead of us, and we followed 
close behind. 

Kronstadt looked utterly forlorn and ruinous. We passed 
the forts on the islands which Stalin demolished during the 
counter revolution in 1921. About 1 p.m. we got into the 
canal, and the pilot came on board, and at 2.15 we got to the 
dock at Leningrad and tied up alongside a wooden wharf. A 
Russian doctor, four Customs House officials and eight police 
with revolvers came on board. They took nearly two hours 
to check our passports with the purser. At 4.5 p.m. we were 
allowed to land, and got into thirty motor cars waiting for 
us. There were eight guides, all women, one spoke French, 
one Norwegian, one Swedish, one Danish, one German and 
three English. There was one guide to every three or four 
cars, and these had to keep together. Our guide was a poor 
little pinched-up girl, with a spotty face, about 5 feet high, 
aged 24. She spoke rather weird English, and wore a red 
beret, a blue coat with a mangy fur collar and high-heeled red 
shoes, her lips were red and her finger nails manicured and red. 

We sat patiently, or rather impatiently, in our cars for 
half an hour, Sir George and Lady Margaret Duckworth, 
Lawson and his wife, my wife and myself. I sat by the 
driver. At 4.35 p.m., after much shouting and bad language 
in half a dozen tongues, we started. The cars were American 
and quite good. The drive from the docks to the Winter 
Palace, some four miles, was very like going through the 
devastated regions in France. The roadway was mostly huge 
cobbles, and there were large pot-holes in some parts of it, 
and grass was growing on the railway lines alongside parallel 
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to the road. Many of the houses were in ruins. There were 
broken windows in nearly all of them, and the paint and 
plaster were peeling off most of them. There were heaps of old 
scrap iron lying about. We passed huge piles of wooden pit- 
props, millions of them. Some of these heaps of timber were 
20 feet high, and there were lots of planks, probably intended 
to be dumped in England. The whole place looked indes- 
cribably filthy and dirty, and we saw no shops; grass was 
growing in the squares. About 5 p.m. we arrived at the 
Winter Palace, which we were told contains a thousand and 
eighty rooms, and we spent some time inside. The whole 
interior was squalid and uncared for. Then we drove past 
some barracks to Mars Square, where we were told a lot of 
people who had been killed in the Revolution had been 
buried, in what our guide called “‘ Our glorious and wonderful 
Revolution.” Then to Peter and Paul Cathedral, where all 
the Czars and their wives were buried in marble and granite 
tombs. There was a space which had been left for the late 
Czar, his wife and his mother. All the gold and precious 
stones had been stolen and sold. The cathedral was very 
dirty and badly kept, and all the religious ornaments, etc., 
had been torn off the walls. Then back to our motors and so 
to Peter and Paul Prison. The smell and dirt were appalling. 
We saw the cells—about a hundred of them—on the first 
floor, and went into many of them. There were rusty iron 
bedsteads in some of them, in which there were dummies to 
represent prisoners. Each cell had one small iron-barred 
window high up in the wall. The garbage and filth lying 
about were disgusting. We then drove through the city and 
saw four or five queues of people lined up for food on the 
footpaths. The only food I saw was some brown bread, some 
apples and a few vegetables. Then we had a drive across the 
River Neva to the islands, where we actually saw three 
flower beds, the first flowers we had seen in Leningrad. We 
passed a procession of young Bolshevists headed by a band of 
six men who were singing. 

About 7.15 p.m. we arrived at the great Hotel. There 
were two basins for us men to wash in in the men’s cloak- 
room, but there were no plugs in the basins, so we had to put 
our hands under the taps. With difficulty I got a small and 
not very clean towel. And so to dinner. We began with a 
ham omelette, quite good and hot, then as much caviare as we 
could eat (apparently caviare is the only cheap and plentiful 
thing in Leningrad); after that fish and a fruit salad. We 
were each given one pat of butter, and when we asked for 
more, the waiter, who talked French, shrugged his shoulders, 
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and said there was not any. My wife and I had a bottle of 
white wine, price 8s. 

After this we got into our car and went to the Opera 
House. Sir George and Lady Margaret Duckworth and my 
wife dropped the Lawsons and myself and went back to the ship 
as they were tired. The Opera House was enormous. We had 
seats in the ninth row of the stalls. I should think there were 
500 or 600 people in the stalls, and there were five tiers of 
boxes, dress circle and gallery. Lawson and I estimated the 
seating accommodation was between four and five thousand. 
The house was packed. We were told the opera was “ The 
Queen of Spades,” but some people said it was “ The King 
of Spain.” I myself have never heard of either of them. 
There was not a single person in evening dress in the house. 
I myself was tastefully arrayed in an old grey flannel suit 
with an M.C.C. tie, brown shoes with crépe soles and a cap, 
and looked and felt the complete Bolshie. The only respect- 
able thing about me was my wife’s mother-of-pearl opera 
glasses. Lawson was in plus-fours and his wife had on a 
brown coat and skirt and a cloche hat. There were about 
twelve Russians in the stage box. One gentleman in a grey 
suit and a red sweater and another gent in a light suit with 
a dirty soft collar and a red tie. We did not understand 
one word of what was said, and about 9.40 p.m., after the 
second act, we decided we had had enough and left. I must 
say the people were very quiet and well behaved, and there 
was no talking or smoking. The last time I went to the 
opera was in London on a command night in full 18th 
Hussar levée uniform, gold lace tunic, gold pouch belt, dress 
sword, skin-tight gold lace pants, patent leather hessian 
boots and gilt spurs—a contrast to my Russian kit ! 

We then motored back to our ship, four miles, and were 
stopped by a policeman on the way, but what he said to our 
driver I do not know. The badly-lit road looked even more 
forlorn and disreputable at night than it did by daylight 
and the going was bad. We skidded into one huge pot-hole 
and nearly turned over. Everywhere there were police and 
soldiers, all armed; the soldiers looked very dirty and 
badly turned out. We got back to the ship soon after 10 p.m. 
and had a welcome drink, and “ So to bed,” as dear old Pepys 
said. The charge for the trip was £7 per head, including 
everything, cars, opera tickets, dinner, lunch, etc. This was 
paid to the Russian authorities. We were told the guides 
got 250 roubles a month and the chauffeurs 500. We did not 
see one single private motor car and only two with police in 
them, One good thing I noticed. We only saw about six 
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really thin starved horses. The others seemed well 
cared for. 

On Tuesday we were warned to be in our cars at 9.30 a.m., 
and actually got off at 9.37. The Duckworths and ourselves 
were in a very good landaulette car. A glorious bright 
sunny day and a pleasant drive of some 20 miles out into the 
country to Peterhof. Our chauffeur was a delightful person, 
clean and well shaved, with a well-cut pair of London trousers 
and brown spats, and his hands were wonderfully clean and 
well kept. He pretended to speak nothing but Russian. I 
tried him with English, French and German, but with no 
result, and gave him half a dozen cigarettes. After lunch I 
gave him a cigar, and he forgot himself and said, “ Thank 
you ver’ much.” I laughed and said, “I thought you 
couldn’t speak any English.” He smiled a whimsical smile 
and relapsed into silence. I wondered if he were a grand 
Duke in disguise, only I believe most of them have been 
murdered except Dimitri. We never saw a taxicab in the 
whole of Leningrad. 

Peterhof Palace is a huge place with wonderful fountains 
in the grounds, and actually some gardens with flower beds 
and a good vegetable garden and glass houses overlooking 
the sea. We walked to Peter the Great’s Dutch Villa, which 
was very interesting, and we went all over the great Palace 
at Peterhof and into the Chapel, where the Bolshevists had 
removed the altar and all the religious symbols, ikons, etc., 
and replaced them by anti-religious propaganda and pictures. 
We met a large procession of Bolshevist children, which I 
believe was got up for our benefit, and the guide said they 
were celebrating the 15th anniversary of the Young Commu- 
nists’ League. When they saw us they cheered to order at the 
command of their leader. Then we drove back to the Hotel 
aforesaid at 1.15 for lunch. Still no plugs in the basin. 
We had quite a good lunch, unlimited caviare, a suzi egg and 
a meat stew. (They said the beef was either old horse or 
goat ; anyhow, it was so tough we could not eat it, at least 
not the meat part.) We finished up with a poire melba. I had 
half a bottle of light Russian beer, price 2s., and we topped 
up with a glass of vodka, as my wife and Mrs. Bull wanted to 
say they had drunk vodka in Leningrad. Very fiery stuff 
and they could only drink it with water. Price ls. glass. 
They would still only give us one pat of butter each. The 
women guides came in and had lunch with us. They went 
nap and ate everything, poor things! One of them said 
there was a great shortage of meat and butter; meat was 
10s, to 12s. a lb, and butter 5s. Another guide said she only 
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got meat once a week and had not tasted butter for over a 
fortnight. Caviare seemed to be the only thing of which 
there was a surplus. 

Considerably refreshed by lunch, we motored to l Hermi- 
tage to see the Museum and Picture Gallery. Never have | 
seen such a wonderful collection of paintings—Rembrandts, 
Rubens, Murillos, Raphaels, Titians, Velasquez, Van Dycks, 
etc. The malachite tables and vases made us green with 
envy. There was also wonderful lapis lazuli and statuary. 
We walked miles until we were tired out. Then to see the 
jewels, at least those which had not been stolen. About 12 
of us with our guide were admitted at a time into the Jewel 
Room, and locked in. There was a wonderful collection of 
priceless old watches and also some prehistoric ornaments 
excavated from Central Asia and the Caucasus. Then we 
went to the cathedral of St. Isaac. The interior was in a 
deplorable state. I said to the guide, “ Is this a cathedral ? ” 
and she said, “‘ Yes, St. Isaac’s.”” I said, “‘ Why is it all these 
Russians keep their hats and caps on?” After a little 
hesitation she replied, ‘It is not now no longer cathedral, 
it is religious museum.” It would have been more accurate 
if she had said “anti-religious museum.” All the sacred 
ornaments had been taken from the walls and replaced 
by Bolshevist and Communist propaganda. There was a 
Bolshevist lecturer giving a Communist lecture in a loud 
voice in one corner of the cathedral. On one wall, 
about 10 feet up, was a life-size painting of what I 
thought was a bishop. The muzzle of a field gun was sticking 
about 4 feet out of the wall and on the other side of the gun 
was another painting of a priest with his hand resting on the 
gun. I said to the guide, ‘“‘ What on earth’s that ?”’ and she 
said, “‘ That is a symbol.” We said, ““ What of ?”’ and she 
replied “‘ That is the bad old Pope in Rome with a big cannon 
and a priest to make all nations fight against Russia.”” We 
next came to three small tawdry pictures of the late Czar, 
Czarina and the little Czarevitch. I asked, ““ Why did the 
Communists murder that poor little boy?” The guide 
pretended not to hear; I think even she was rather ashamed 
of the murder, so I asked louder, and said, ““Anyhow, that poor 
little boy had never injured anyone,” and the guide replied 
very sullenly, “‘ Because he belonged to all that family we 
kill in our glorious Revolution.” 

We had had about enough of it by now and went out. 
On the top of the steps of the cathedral, as we came out, 
was a woman sitting behind a case about 44 feet by 2 feet with 
a glass top, of which one pane was broken, In the case, on 
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one side were two apples, half of one being brown and rotten 
in the middle, some disgusting-looking pastry and a bit of 
brown bread and five more small green apples and half a 
vegetable marrow. Over all this garbage crawled a quantity 
of disgusting-looking flies. It nearly made us sick. One of 
our party asked the guide where the shops were, and she 
said there were hardly any, only Government Stores. We 
did not see a single shop with any dresses, hats, boots, shirts, 
socks, collars, etc., for sale. Nor did we see one smartly- 
dressed woman in the whole of Leningrad. People were very 
badly shod ; we saw an enormous number of bad boots with 
holes in them; only the police and the soldiers seemed to 
have decent long boots. They said there were half a million 
square miles of virgin forest in Russia, all under convict 
labour run by the Government and the convicts were 
only given just enough food to keep body and soul 
together and were housed like the beasts of the field. They 
get little or no wages and hundreds die of exhaustion, disease 
and under-feeding every winter. 

We got back to the ship, which we reached about 5.45, 
and there was again a scrutiny of all our passports, and we 
got off soon after 7 p.m. I never wish to see Leningrad again ; 
it gave one a feeling of positive nausea. 


PERCIVAL MARLING. 


MIRAGE 


GANDHTs last experiment has ended. Its effect has not 
suffered from any failure to write it up. Gandhiism and 
Gandhi have been well served by advertising agents, and 
have had the fortune to secure agents with credentials. The 
less eminent need not be considered, we need only concern 
ourselves with those who produce what at first sight appears 
to be a favourable impression. Pride of place may perhaps be 
given to the lady whose hospitality Gandhi accepted during 
his last visit to London. She has devoted years to the 
uplift of the London poor in her settlement at Bow. She is 
earnest, zealous, and of the highest principles. She knows 
Gandhi personally. When she portrays him as a simple 
kindly soul, an idealist who loves his fellow man and pas- 
sionately loves the poor, the helpless, and the suffering ; when 
she places him on a level with those holy men, who have been 
the salt of the earth, it appears to some, who do not grasp the 
circumstances, difficult to reject the testimony of such a 
witness or to realise that she is speaking, without judgment, 
of matters she knows nothing about. 

This lady, Miss Muriel Lester, has published recently a 
short book to show Gandhi, as she sees him. Its purport is 
indicated in the portrait at the beginning—a pencil sketch, it 
would appear—of a benevolent old man attired in becoming 
voluminous garments, who is seated and inditing notes. 
Across are written the words “‘ Truth is God. M. K. Gandhi.” 
The artist has succeeded where the camera has failed. For it 
is impossible to reconcile the picture with the portraits that 
the dailies and evening editions and the films have given us. 
It is not easy to recognise the subject of the pencil sketch 
as the same man. The book lives up to the picture. Gandhi 
is no more accurately portrayed in one than the other. 

One scene shows Gandhi amongst the children. Miss 
Lester had prepared them for his coming. They knew 
before they had seen him, that he loved children, and when 
they saw him, new vistas opened. The settlement children 
knew him as the little ones of the Ashram know him. They 
clamoured for the first sight of him in the morning. Those 
who had spoken to him vaunted the fact to the less fortunate. 
The day before his birthday came, Miss Lester sat on the 
roof wit the three and four-year-olds. The passage deserves 
partial reproduction. 
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‘“* We all had plenty to say, and we made up our minds to 
send him a letter and a birthday present.” 

“‘ Joan said: ‘ Will he come here’ ? 

“David said: ‘ Won’t he come to dinner with us’ ? 

“ John said: ‘I see’d him out of Cyril’s front window.’ 

‘“‘ Bernard said : ‘ You know when he came into my house. 
Well! I showed him my toys.’ 

‘ John said: ‘I call him Mr. Gandhi.’ 

“ Peter said: ‘I call him Uncle Gandhi.’ ” 

And so on—and so on. 

And in the end they sent him a letter wishing him a 
happy birthday, and sent him two woolly dogs, three pink 
birthday candles, a tin plate, a blue pencil, and some jelly 
sweets. The less perishable of these gifts were packed care- 
fully, and accompanied him back to India. And when on 
his return he was placed under restraint, he wrote to his little 
friends at Bow, drawing attention to the place whence he 
was writing, and voicing his great regret—he had not been 
able to send the toys to the Ashram children. It seems difficult 
to understand what prevented him so doing. The authorities 
would have assisted their despatch. 

The same spell was made to fall on those older. They 
thronged round him. They felt the ineffable “‘ something.” 
There was not a working man or woman who was not the 
better for his presence. He roamed Bow streets. He saw 
the river. He felt the poetry of London. The spell of the 
city was on him. His spell was on the city. Deep called to 
deep, and so forth, according to Miss Lester. 

Such is the background. Such is the atmosphere. It’s all 
very well done. Whatever the spell of Gandhi has been for 
others, there can be no doubt as to its effect on Miss Lester. 

But the background is a background. The serious part 
of the book is the disclosure of Gandhi’s soul and teaching. 
Miss Lester tells us how he taught her the true meaning of 
“ Satyagraha’’—to meet evil with good, to oppose force 
with calm resistance, imperturbable, sweet but unbending. 
He taught her how little all things on this earth matter. 
Food is naught. Clothing is naught. We must put aside all 
desire for the mundane. And this is what he would make 
India. Its three hundred and fifty millions should work only 
as far as is necessary to supply the simplest wants. They 
should devote themselves to helping others, and live in things 
spiritual. There shall be no more violence. There shall be no 
more crime. This, according to Miss Lester, is Gandhi’s 
mission. He would do this for India. He would do this for 
the world. 
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But sometimes he had to state hard facts. He had to 


tell her the truth about the Indian police. This is what 
he said :— 


“When you hear that powers are given over to the 


police, you think of the police as you know them. [I tell you 


the police in England are gentlemen ; the word means some- 


thing quite different in India. I have talked to high police 


officials in England and have come to know many of them, 
It is not surprising they are so fine. Do you know that 
every time they drill they have to repeat together: ‘ We are 
the servants of the people. We are the servants of the 
people’? so that the words may sink into their hearts, 
And it is true. They are your servants. Their functions are 
performed as service ; but in India the police are men recruited 
by an alien government—loafers, criminals, hooligans, the 
dregs of society.” The italics are ours. 

Through all is the thread, that the cursed state of India, 
its untold miseries, the struggles of a half-starved people are 
all the fault of the alien British nation who have turned a 
heaven into a hell. Gandhi does not explain in this book or 
elsewhere how the blight falls on the British in India. How 
do the sons of those whom he knew at Bow, how do the 
children who loved him so well when they grow up and 
certain of them go to the East—Bow has done its part for 
India—change into the ruthless fiends who grind the simple 
kindly Asiatic ? How do the fellows of those English police 
whom he praised—and rightly praised—bear to officer police- 
men who are “loafers, criminals, hooligans, the dregs of 
society ” and connive at their misdeeds ? More amazing still. 
It is not unknown for British police officers who have served 
in India to obtain afterwards police appointments in England. 
The halo and the saintliness must return as Suez is left 
behind ! 

The attack on the Indian police force may be taken as 
typical of the general condemnation which permeates this 
table talk. No doubt Gandhi told this to Miss Lester, and 
Miss Lester believed it. And she puts this forward to other 
people who know nothing about the subject, and who will 
accept all this as accurate, largely because Miss Lester, 
whose own knowledge, apart from what she has heard from 
Gandhi and his friends, is little more than theirs, has recorded 
the statement. Is this description of the Indian police force 
accurate ? It is not only inaccurate. It is patently false. 
It describes the police force as recruited from “loafers, 
criminals, hooligans, the dregs of society.” The writer of 
this article has nearly forty years’ experience of the police 
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force of the United Provinces, an area considerably larger 
than England, Scotland and Wales, and with a population 
larger than the population of this island. He has some 
experience of the police in other parts of India, including 
Gandhi’s home land. He knows—as everyone knows—as 
Gandhi knows—that the police are everywhere recruited 
after examination of their origin and characters from the 
higher castes of Hindus and the better class Muslims. There 
are also Sikhs and men from other communities. No men 
belonging to the dregs of society would ever be knowingly 
admitted into the police. No hooligans, no criminals, no 
loafers would be admitted. And as there is close scrutiny 
at the time of admission, the chances of undesirables slipping 
in are very,small. When such slip in, they are not retained. 
As to the general character of the police in India. They are 
of much the same character as the Indian soldier. Many of 
them could have enlisted. There are others, who would not 
be accepted in the Indian Army, as they do not come from 
castes or areas where recruitment takes place, but they are 
all men of the same character. They are not all equally 
good, though the best are very good. There are bad men 
amongst them, but not many. Compared with the police of 
many European countries and compared with the police in 
South America—and not only in South America—the general 
level is high. These are the facts. Every Viceroy has stated 
them much in this way. And Gandhi, the “ saint,’”’ has chosen 
to fix this slur on this body of one hundred and eighty thousand 
of his own countrymen, in order to strengthen opinion in 
England against the measures forced upon Lord Willingdon 
by him and his followers. Miss Lester has handed it on. If 
Gandhi’s faith is “Truth is God,” he has relapsed into 
atheism. 

The same inaccuracy comes out, though less glaringly, 
in his defence of his friend Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru when 
the latter was courting arrest. The relations between Gandhi 
and Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru are described by Miss Lester. 
She tells us that the Pandit’s activities were at first a great 
grief to Gandhi, because at the beginning the Pandit was in 
favour of violent opposition to the British Government. She 
has omitted to note that, while the Pandit was of this opinion, 
Gandhi, who she says was opposing him, refused the presi- 
dency of the National Congress, and insisted on the selection 
of Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru. She says that the Pandit 
has now accepted non-violence. To return to Gandhi’s defence 
of the Pandit. 

Miss Lester writes :— 
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“Towards the end of November I found him one morning 
deep in the Indian mail, sorrow lining his brow. 

“Ts it bad news’ ? I inquired. 

*** Grave news indeed,’ he answered. ‘A letter from 
Jawahir Lal Nehru; it may be the last he can send. His 
arrest is imminent.’ 

“** Why should they arrest him just now’? I asked. 

*“** Because he’s telling the peasants not to sell them- 
selves in order to pay the Land Tax,’ Gandhi replied. ‘ He is 
telling them not to sell their cattle, not to sell their houses, 
but rather to go to prison for non-payment.’ ”’ 

Here is the picture drawn for the English reader, par- 
ticularly for the English reader who is both religious and 
kindly. These are the facts. There is no such thing as a Land 
Tax in India on agricultural land, at least there is no such 
thing as what in England we mean by a Land Tax. We 
found in India, when we came, that the whole of the land 
belonged to the ruler. The land belonged to the Mughal 
Emperors when they ruled. The land in all the Indian States 
still belongs to the rulers. In British India it has passed to the 
Crown. It is let out to tenants who pay rent for it. In some 
parts they pay rent direct to the Crown or the State. But in 
the parts where Pandit Jawahir Lal was operating, they 
pay their rent direct to those who have landlords’ title so 
long as these landlords pay a portion of that rent to the Crown 
as revenue. The share of the rent paid as revenue has been 
considerably reduced of late years. It is never as much as 
half of the rent. It is sometimes less than a third. 

During the period in question prices of agricultural 
produce were very low, as the result of a world fall in prices. 
Tenants who in this part of India (it is the part in which the 
writer of this article worked for nearly forty years) are 
peasants who cultivate small holdings of ten acres or less. 
Their habit is to reserve from the harvests sufficient for 
their own support and that of their families, and sell the 
balance. Out of the sale proceeds they pay their rents and 
keep the rest. They are poor. That is an unfortunate fact. 
But they would be much poorer, had not the British Govern- 
ment imposed restrictions on the amount of rent they can be 
charged—testrictions which, be it noted, reduce the amount 
of revenue which the said Government receives, as this is a 
share of the gross rent. The reduction in the price of produce 
did not reduce appreciably the tenants’ food, as that was 
grown by themselves for the most part, but reduced the sale 
proceeds of the balance. They thus had difficulty in paying 
their rents. Government met this difficulty by reducing their 
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own revenue, imposing as a condition the reduction of the 
rent payable by the tenants. The tenants paid less to the 
landholders. The landholders paid less to the Crown. Pandit 
Jawahir Lal Nehru opened a campaign urging the tenants 
to pay no rent to the landholders. If the landholders did not 
receive their rents, they could not pay their revenue. This 
was a good opportunity of getting in a blow at the British 
Government. Apart from the illegality, a previous campaign 
against payment of rent (which was also the act of the 
Congress) had resulted in serious rioting and loss of life. So 
the Government restrained Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru. It 
should be further noted that it was not a question of non- 
payment to Government but of non-payment to the landlords. 
The tenants could only be sent to the Civil Jail by the land- 
lords who under the rules would have to pay for their food and 
clothes while in custody. These rules are a salutary check 
on a decree-holder’s vindictiveness, and as a result few de- 
faulters in India go to prison. Further, the tenants in that 
part do not own their houses. The houses belong to the land- 
holders, and the tenants live in them rent free. So the houses 
cannot be sold. It should also be noted that plough cattle 
cannot be sold in execution of a decree. The law forbids it. 
It will thus be seen how far this story of Pandit Jawahir Lal, 
in the role of a non-violent Wat Tyler defending the husband- 
man, tallies with the facts. ‘“‘ Truth is God ” says Gandhi. 

Much could be said as to the insertion in Miss Lester’s 
book—mainly in the form of appendices—of what is pure 
political propaganda to further the Congress case for the 
granting of such powers of self-government in India, as 
would enable the Congress to secure domination over the 
whole sub-continent, in order to attain the proclaimed goal 
of complete severance from the British Empire and, inci- 
dentally, the repudiation of debts, and the ruin of British 
trade. It is difficult to understand how these appendices 
fit into the scheme of a book which is called “ Entertaining 
Gandhi’? and which purports to be a sketch of Gandhi as 
Miss Lester saw him in India on a visit there, in London, and 
on the Continent of Europe. His aims, even if we did not 
already know them, may fairly be understood from his table 
talk. If the book is intended only to display the “ saint,” 
why all this political propaganda ? This question will occur 
to every candid reader. 

Lovis Stuart. 
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BIRDS, BEASTS, MEN AND TELEPATHY 


Many years ago, in 1911, I read a book called ‘‘ An Adven. 
ture,” which described what two ladies saw in the garden at 
Versailles, or rather what they thought they saw, for they 
found out afterwards that the scenes which they had witnessed 
never actually took place. On talking it over, they found 
out that there were some scenes that they both saw, but some 


incidents which were seen by one of them were not seen by the | 


other, and vice versa. At the time they were in the garden 
they thought that it was a masquerade being rehearsed in 
costume of the time of Marie Antoinette and then, when 
they found out that no such thing was being staged, they 
made enquiries and discovered that the illusion took place 
on the anniversary of the execution of Queen Marie An. 
toinette. Having read the book and found out who the 
ladies were, I learnt that they were not in the least given to 
what are sometimes called psychic matters, and also they 
were extremely level-headed and trustworthy people; so 
being at the head of a department in the Admiralty where 
the wireless came under my supervision, I worked out from 
the W.T. point of view the following theory, which I find is 
accepted by nearly everyone to whom I have expounded it. 

Some brain specialists have stated that thought is simply 
an electric current, and I take this as the basis on which to 
build up the theory that I now put before you. Taking this 
for granted, we will pass on to show that all so-called ghosts 
are merely brain pictures, and never pass through the eye at 
all. All things that are seen are seen in the brain ; the eyes 
see nothing, they merely convey the vibrations to the brain. 
All things that are heard are heard in the brain; the ear 
hear nothing, they merely convey vibrations to the brain. 
If these same vibrations can be transmitted to the brain by 
any other means, the brain would see the same pictures and 
hear the same sounds as if they had gone through the ordinary 
method of communication, viz., the eye or ear. For 
instance, if similar vibrations were electrically conveyed 
through the ether to the brain, passing through the skull and 
not necessarily through the eye or ear, the result on the 
brain would be precisely the same as if the light vibrations 
or the sound vibrations had passed through the eye or eat. 

There are many cases of people with weak eyes seeing 
brain pictures more strongly than the objects conveyed to 
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their brain by light vibrations. Sir Walter Scott describes in 
one of his books how a lady living a little way outside the 
town, on one occasion rang the bell for the footman to take 
away the housekeeper’s cat which she saw lying in front of the 
fire. On seeing the footman’s vacant gaze she asked him 
where the cat was, and he replied that he had just left it in 
the housekeeper’s room. Another time she saw her husband 
standing in front of the fireplace, and the image was so strong 
that it shut out the firelight. She observed to him that she 
did not know he had come back, on which the figure passed 
over to the window and when she followed it, she found there 


' wasnoonethere. A little later her husband came back from 


his office at the usual hour, and she went to see an oculist, 
who found that her sight was failing. 

Most people see brain pictures when their eyes are closed 
in sleep, and these are known as dreams. I am putting 
forward the contention that these brain pictures are caused 
by thought from the person’s own sub-conscious mind or by 
the thought conveyed consciously or unconsciously to the 
individual’s brain by some other person, through the medium 
of ethereal vibrations which are sent out by the electric 
current of the sender’s thought, in the same manner as 
messages are transmitted by wireless telegraphy. It will also 
be apparent that only people of the same, or nearly the same, 
wavelength or frequency would be able to communicate 
with each other. And this explains why the ladies at Ver- 
sailles each saw something that the other did not see. Let 
us suppose for a moment that the people who were thinking 
of the old scenes on the anniversary of Marie Antoinette’s 
execution were of five different wavelengths. Let us call 
them A, B, C, D and E. If one of the ladies who saw the 
pictures was of the wavelength B she would be able to take 
in messages sent on wavelengths A, B and C. If the other 
lady was of a wavelength, or, as it is sometimes called, fre- 
quency, of D, she would take in sounds and scenes which were 
coming in on wavelengths of C, D and E. Consequently, 
it is obvious that though both of these ladies would take in 
scenes on C wavelength, one of them could not see or hear 
anything on A, while the other could not take in messages 
on E. In discussing questions of haunted houses, it must be 
remembered that it has sometimes been found out, on in- 
vestigation, that apparatus has been installed for the purpose 
of frightening people and keeping them out of a house or 
building, because some nefarious practice, such as smuggling 
of drugs, was being carried out in the place. When sounds 
are heard which suggest the knocking together or the meeting 
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of material substances, a trick of this kind should be gug.% 
pected, because incorporeal bodies, such as spirits, cannot 

produce noises by striking against solid matter. In other 

cases, where there is no trickery, it will be found, almost} 
invariably, that there are people about who have heard the 
story and are thinking of what the so-called ghost is like. All 
these thoughts are going out into the ether for anyone to} 


take in, but most of the conscious brains are occupied with} 


something else ; but the people who are in the haunted house 
have brains that are on the look-out for anything to do with 
the subject, and it is extremely probable that their brains 
will take in and see the image that is being constructed in the 
brain of some person who is thinking about the ghost. 


Let us consider what a so-called ghost is supposed to be, | 


People who believe in these phenomena will state that they 
are disembodied spirits. When I ask them: ‘“ Have cloth, 
metal, leather, linen, and articles of apparel also got ghosts ?” 


they reply “No.” “Then how do you explain that ghosts | 


appear clothed, booted, and armed ? ” say I, and I have never 
had an explanation from anyone on this point, so I am more 
than ever convinced that all such apparitions are merely 


brain pictures communicated by other brains through the} 


medium of ethereal vibrations. 

It is only subjects that interest the receiving brain that 
are likely to be accepted by the conscious brain. For 
example, anyone sitting in a restaurant does not take in the 
conversations going on all around, but if some person at 
another table mentions the name of this individual, or of 
someone dear to him, the conscious brain takes notice of it or, 
in common language, hears it. It cannot for a moment be 
imagined that that name is the only sound that has gone in 
through the ear; but the other sounds have been rejected by 
the conscious brain and only gone into the sub-conscious 
for registration. In order to prove this power of rejection 
which the conscious mind possesses, it is only necessary to 
ask any doctor or surgeon and he will tell you that the people 


who use the worst language under an anesthetic or in delirium } 
are the most pure-minded and, in many cases, have no | 
knowledge of the words and sentences which have come out | 
of their mouths, and generally do not even know what they | 
mean. The sub-conscious brain registers everything. Some | 


years ago a party of American professors and medical men 
tried to trace out the origin of the many strange things that 
had been heard from patients when unconscious from anes- 


thetics or fever, and in every case where they could trace 
back the history of the patient to the earliest periods, they 
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| found the origin of the utterance. To give one example from 


the book that they published will be sufficient to show the 


' truth of this contention. 


A servant girl or help, who was quite uneducated, recited 


» Goethe when unconscious without making a mistake in either 
' words or accent. When she was conscious they spoke to her 
in German, and she understood not a word. They then 


asked questions of her, and found out that she had never 
talked German and did not understand it. They retraced her 
history and, finding her mother, they discovered that when 
the girl was a baby in arms and still being nursed, her mother 
had been servant to a German professor who used to read 
Goethe aloud while she and the baby were in the room. 


.| There were many similar cases. 


Many years ago I was explaining this theory of ethereal 


_ vibrations to the widow of an Irish Peer, who said to me: 


“This explains something which my husband never under- 


» stood. He was in the Sudan, big-game shooting with two 


companions. One night he had a dream that he saw the 
funeral of his youngest sister taking place from a friend’s 
house in Ireland about fifteen miles away from his own home, 
where he had left her alive and well. The picture was so 


strong that he felt he must return at once. When he got to 


Cairo he found out that at the time of the dream the funeral 
was taking place from his friend’s house, where his sister 
had suddenly and unexpectedly died. The picture he saw 
was simply the relaying by ethereal vibrations of what was 
in the mind of someone looking on at the funeral who was of the 
same wavelength as himself. I know of another case which 
happened to some very great American friends of mine. One 
was killed in a motor accident on Long Island, and at the 
moment one of two of his greatest friends who were motoring 
in France knew that something had happened to him, and 
something fatal. The picture was not clear, for it was night- 
time, but the other man in the car was not killed, and it was 
his thoughts that were going through the ether for anyone 


_ to pick up, but one of them knew that something dreadful 
_ had happened and remarked it to the other one, and after- 
_ wards, when the telegram arrived, they realized that the 
/ moment the accident occurred was the same when the remark 
| was made, allowing for the difference in time between New 


York time and Paris time. During the war, when I was 


commanding the British Fleet in the Adriatic, on three 


occasions I wrote to a great friend of mine in London to ask 


for certain things to be sent out to me. Each time my 
friend knew what I required as I wrote it, and went out and 
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procured the article and sent it to me, observing in the 
letter: ‘“‘ I know you want this.” If this had happened only 
once, it might be taken as a coincidence, but that it should 
happen three times running must be accepted as being outside 
the bounds of coincidence. We must understand that we 
accept the marvels of hearing and seeing, which come to us 
by unseen vibrations of light and air, as a matter of course, 
because we have been brought up with them, while ethereal 
vibrations, being weaker than the others, and also not 
exercised by us, are looked upon as miraculous phenomena, 
which many people do not believe in; and yet they are no 
more miracles than hearing and seeing by the ear and eye in 
the ordinary way. 

I will give an example of a brain picture that I saw a few 
years ago. I had been away from England for some time, and 
a friend of mine, whose trustee I was, had, unknown to me, 
been very worried and was on the verge of a breakdown in 
consequence. Ignorant of all this, I was dressing for dinner 
when I had a brain picture, like a daydream, of my friend’s 
face looking like death, and with her hair cut short, and her 
head on a pillow. I rang up her house on the telephone, 
and presently got into communication. Her mother told 
me afterwards that her daughter was lying on her bed and 
that she, her mother, was kneeling beside her praying ; she 
thought that the girl was so bad that she couldn’t live, and 
at that moment the telephone rang. It was what the mother 
saw, conveyed by ethereal vibration to my brain, that gave 
me the picture. Her mother told me afterwards that her 
girl’s hair had been cut off on account of her illness. 

When I was working out these problems I was at the 
Admiralty, and in the department in which I was, the wire- 
less came under my direction. I accordingly sent for the two 
principal experts and put the following question to them: 
“‘ Tf two winds of equal force meet, they will, under certain 
conditions, produce a whirlwind. If two currents of water 
meet they will, under certain conditions, cause a whirlpool. 
Now, if two streams of ethereal vibration of the same fre- 
quency or wavelength, and the same electro-motive force 
meet, will they pass by or will they make a whirl and remain 
in the same place until they are earthed or partly earthed 
by someone passing within their area and receiving their 
message ?”” and they both of them made the same reply: 
“It is not only possible but probable, that these vibrations, 
instead of going out through space, will remain in the same 
place until taken up by a succession of receiving instruments of 
the same frequency that come within their sphere of action.” 
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The native Indian or African is far better at telepathy 
than the more educated people in the world, more especially 
those men in India who try to find Nirvana by making their 
minds a blank. When in this condition they are very suscep- 
tible to brain pictures and sounds coming by ethereal vibra- 
tion, and from this comes what is known in India as ‘‘ The 
Bazaar Telegram.” News arrives and is circulated from this 
means in India before it comes by any other method, and 
sometimes it gives news which never arrived by mail, cable, 
or wireless. As an example of this science of telepathy 
the following true story is very illuminating. A gunboat of 
the British Navy on the China station was known to have 
sailed from one port for a certain destination. All that the 
British Admiralty knew was that a typhoon had crossed the 
path that she was travelling, and that she was never heard of 
again. There were no survivors. About the date and time 
that she was lost the disaster was spoken about in the bazaars 
in India, three thousand miles away. It was known that a 
gunboat of her name, flying the British flag, had gone down 
with all hands in the midst of a terrible sea. What the 
Indian saw came to him from the brain of someone of the 
same wavelength who was on board the ship, and within 
his view was the name of the ship written on one of the life- 
buoys, and the scene of the vessel sinking and his com- 
panions going under the waves. So long as he was alive, 
what he saw was transmitted through the ether and was 
picked up by one of those seekers after truth silently sitting 
in Hindustan three thousand miles away. What is called 
“The Bush Telegram ” is well known by all the inhabitants 
of the wilder parts of Africa. Information on important 
subjects travels with the speed of electricity and regardless 
of distance from one tribe to another, or from one native to 
his friend. It is precisely the same thing as the “ Bazaar 
Telegram,” and is communicated in the same way by vibra- 
tions through the ether. 

The animal world is far more advanced in the use of 
telepathy than is the human race. They not only send the 
message, but they use the directional ray to bring them to 
the right place. Mr. Hart, who collected and kept the best 
bird museum in Great Britain, told me many stories and 
experiments that he had made. The following one will show 
the truth of what I have written above. Hart had noticed 
that in the neighbourhood of Christchurch, where he and his 
museum were located, if a Peregrin Falcon was deprived of 
its mate, a new one of the required sex appeared within 
five and a half hours of the time when a bird was left a widow 
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or widower. He was very intrigued about this, and set out : 
determined to find where the place was that kept the stock [ 


of cocks and hens to supply the wants of bereaved husbands 


and wives of the Peregrine Falcon family. He accordingly | 
started up the West Coast of England towards the North, | 


and at every one hundred miles he shot one of a pair of 
Peregrine Falcons, and awaited the arrival of the new mate 
to register the time of its arrival. As he went North he found 
the time shortened with mathematical precision, and when 
he arrived at the borders of Scotland the new mate arrived 
within three-quarters of an hour of the murder of its pre- 
decessor. Hart then became ill. Whether it was the curse 
of the birds that laid him low we shall never know, but he 
could go no further and had to return, after having murdered 
four innocent birds, two of either sex, during his journey! 
Although he could not place the exact spot, the data he had 
collected proved conclusively that the Peregrine Falcons’ 
Matrimonial Agency was somewhere in the South of Scotland. 
He knew the time of flight of a Falcon, and so could state with 
accuracy that the time it would take for one of these birds 
to fly from the place in Scotland to Christchurch in the South 
of England was about five hours ! 

Now we have seen that he had already established the 
fact that the new mate arrived at Christchurch within five 
and a half hours of the death of the bird to be replaced, so 
only half-an-hour was left for the message to be sent to, and 
the bird to be started off from Scotland. There being no 
trace of any bird handing in a telegram at the local post 
office at Christchurch, or of a telegram being delivered to 
any nest or place in Scotland belonging to a Peregrine Falcon, 
and as the fastest messenger in the world could not have 
reached the South of Scotland from the South of England 
in half-an-hour, there is no doubt that the message was sent 
by ethereal vibration, and there can be no doubt that direc- 
tional wireless was the only possible way by which the 
Scottish bird could have arrived at his new home where his 
new mate awaited him in an unknown part of Southern 
England. If one comes to think of it, we can observe the 
use of telepathy by birds whenever we see a great flock of 
them wheeling and turning in the air without uttering a 
sound. I have often watched several hundred starlings 
flying in close formation, where they could not possibly see 
with the eye any signal, and with no sound issued from their 
beaks. I have seen them turn and wheel, dive down and zoom 
up, absolutely together, so that one knew the word of com- 
mand must have been delivered to all of them at the same 
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thousandth part of a second. Otherwise they must have lost 
formation and collisions would inevitably have occurred. 
On the Bosphorus, between Europe and Asia, I have seen 
great flocks of sea birds called “ The Lost Souls” (from the 
belief amongst the Moslems that they are the souls of people 
who have been murdered by the Sultans and Pashas through- 
out the ages), flying silently up and down and always strictly 
observing some known rules when the packs met and passed 
each other, while in all their manceuvrings they worked with 
the most exact precision and without a single sound from 
the leader or from any of his followers. There can be only 
one explanation—the telepathic message of command. 

If any of my readers have not studied birds they may 
possibly have known dogs who have shown what my Scottish 
countrymen would call ‘an unco’ canny sense.” [remember 
a Scottish terrier arriving in London many years ago as a 
present to my father. The day after he arrived he was taken 
out by part of the family to another part of London by 
Underground, or Subway, railway. On arriving there, and 
after walking a short distance, something apparently in- 
terested the little Scot, and he wandered off by himself to 
investigate the smells of this strange English town, and in 
doing so he carelessly lost the smell of my mother and sisters 
amongst all the strange new scents that were wafted across 
his nose. Of course, the poor humans, never having de- 
veloped their sense of smell, couldn’t find him, and after a 
long search and telling the police, and leaving descriptions 
of him and of the name on his collar, they sadly returned 
home to report their misdeeds to my father. But they were 
too late! When they got back they found that Sulouch 
(which means Bright-eyes in Gaelic) had, on losing them, 
dashed home above ground to report to his new master that 
he, Sulouch, had neglected his duty and had lost a great part 
of the family which had just been confided to his charge for 
the first time! This, and other stories like it, show that the 
animal brain can take in the ethereal vibrations proceeding 
from the human brain as well as those coming from their own 
kind. As an example of the latter, many years ago my 
great-uncle, the Duke of Buccleuch, or his son, gave a fox- 
hound to a cousin of mine who lived in the county of Devon. 
The dog was taken by various methods of transport from the 
South of Scotland to his new home and installed in the 
Devonshire kennels. The next day it was missing. Some 
two weeks later it appeared back in the kennels in Scotland, 
half starved and a shadow of its former self. It also must 
have used the directional ray from the brains of its canine 
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friends and relations in its old home, or possibly from those 
of its human friends on the Buccleuch estate. 

If all these tales of thought transference sound to you as 
too marvellous for belief, I ask you to think for a few minutes 
why it should be more wonderful and more difficult to send 
vibrations through the ether than it is to send them through 
the air. In every case it is the brain that sends the message, 
no matter whether it uses the air or the ether medium through 
which to send them. Surely it must be easier to use the 
ether, for as far as we know there is no friction in it, whereas 
there is a good deal in the air, but in order to help one to 
understand this new idea, it is necessary again to keep re- 
minding oneself that it is the brain that sees and hears by 
means of the vibrations which make their impressions upon it, 
equally whether they come through the air or through the 
ether. 

You will understand now that it is the order of pro- 
ficiency in the use of ethereal vibration that made me call 
this article ‘“‘ Birds, Beasts, and Men.”’ 

Mark KERR. 
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WARREN HASTINGS. 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review. 


Srr,—Warren Hastings was born on December 6, 1732, 
and the bicentenary is to be celebrated, in the modern manner, 
with a memorial exhibition, speeches, broadcastings and 
appraisements in every shape and form. It occurs to me 
that your readers may care to know what he thought of 
himself. Here is a satirical self-portrait, attached to a letter 
addressed (twelve years after the acquittal) to his intimate 
friend, Edward Baber, formerly Secretary to the Governor 
and Council of Bombay. 

B. 


My dear Baber,—I am so much pleased with the copy which I have 
just finished of my own portrait from an excellent original now in the 
possession of your friend, Mr. Cowper, that I cannot resist the inclina- 
tion which I feel to send it to you. Your affectionate W. Hastings. 


Verses to be inscribed on a portrait painted by W. Abbot. 


A mouth extended fierce from ear to ear, 

With fangs like those which wolves and tigers wear ; 
Eyes, whose dark orbs announce, and sullen mood, 
A lust of rapine, and a thirst of blood ; 

Such Hastings was, as by the Commons painted, 
(Men shudder’d as they look’d and women fainted) 
When they display’d him to the vacant throne, 
And bad the Peers the labor’d likeness own: 

And such, in all his attributes array’d, 

Behold him here, on Abbot’s canvas spread ! 

Tis true, to vulgar sense they lie concealed, 

To Burke, and men like Burke, alone reveal’d. 

They, their own hearts consulting, see him here 

In hues reflected from themselves appear ; 

With metaphysic eye the picture scan, 

Pierce through the varnish, and detect the man. 

To Burke it shews a soul with envy curst, 
Malignant, mean, and cruel where he durst ; 

To Sheridan, a foe to shame, untrue 

To ev’ry kindred tie, and social too ; 

To Fox, a shifting knave with false pretence ; 
Michael alone descried his want of sense. 

And all in avarice agreed to find, 

Or make, the ruling passion of his mind. 

Yet he has friends! and they—nay, (strange to tell) 
His very wife, who ought to know him well, 

Whose daily suff’rings from the worst of men 
Should make her wish the wretch impeach’d again— 
Believe him gentle, meek, and true of heart— 

O Hastings, what a hypocrite thou art ! 
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TITHE RENT-CHARGE. 

Sir,—Lord Lymington has joined Mr. de Valera as a 
champion of ancient rights, divested of their inconvenient 
evolutionary coverings. Mr. de Valera asks why Irishmen 
should pay large sums to England in order that Irishmen 
may enjoy the use of Irish soil. To this question, which, by 
hypothesis, is not to be qualified by modern history, there 
is only one answer. Mr. de Valera gives this answer with the 
simplicity and conviction of the absolute patriot, and his 
followers become enraged by the apparent injustice of their 
position. Lord Lymington is equally definite and super- 
ficially convincing. Tithe, he states, was established to 
enable “‘ the medizeval Church ” to carry out certain religious 
and social services. Tithe-owners to-day are not required to 
account for these services, and therefore, he argues, there 
can be ‘“‘ no bond between Church and people, and no health 
in its being.” 

The answer to both these champions of ghostly rights is 
the same. Human transactions are seldom absolute quan- 
tities, which pass unchanged from man to man or generation 
to generation, and which, if at any time they get in the 
wrong places, can be picked up and put into the right ones. 
More often, human transactions, like their promoters, suffer 
from the inconveniences of being alive, and so of developing 
and changing constantly by a process of slow growth. If any 
transaction is allowed to develop wrongly at the start, the 
mistake, after any considerable lapse of time, can seldom be 
remedied. A crooked old tree cannot suddenly be 
straightened ; the growing parts may be pruned and trained, 
but radical changes involve destruction. Irishmen and 
Englishmen having, perhaps, allowed their arrangements about 
Irish land to develop wrongly for several centuries—although 
this remains a matter of opinion—the present generation have 
perforce to accept the existing stage of development, or to 
invite disaster. Similarly, to base an opinion as to the 
treatment of tithe rent-charge to-day upon arrangements 
made with the medizval Church, is to forget that the social 
system has been growing in the interval. Tithe, in its incon- 
venient form of produce, gradually evolved into a money 
payment recognised by law as a compulsory substitute. 
Directly it reached that convenient stage, it became a definite 
deduction from the value of the land concerned. For nearly 
a century the owners of long-established estates have recog- 
nised tithe rent-charge as a normal estate expense, while the 
modern purchasers of land have paid less for it in proportion 
to the related tithe rent-charge. 
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It may be argued that it is unfair that the land, which no 
longer is directly the chief source of English wealth, should 
continue to bear the whole cost of what, in effect, is now a 
national charge. If, however, any share were transferred to 
urban industries, these could claim with equal justice that 
they should no longer finance many modern institutions and 
services, which are useful to the rural population at practically 
no cost. It is very doubtful, therefore, if the land interests 
would gain from any such adjustments. 

This brief review indicates that tithe rent-charge has so 
grown into the English land system, that any attempt to 
dissect it would do more harm than good to national and 
especially to rural interests. Those persons, therefore, who 
look for a solution of to-day’s tithe problem to a revival of 
agricultural prosperity, are disclosing commonsense, and not, 
as Lord Lymington seems to fear, a partiality for anarchy. 

RonaLtD Hart-SyNNOT. 

St. John Baptist College, Oxford. 


Lorp LYMINGTON writes as follows :— 


Mr. Hart-Synnot has written a most able MODERN 
reply to my essay on Tithe Rent-charge. In effect he says 
that because I argue the historical development of a par- 
ticular form of property, I was neither practical nor helpful. 
There may be many abuses of the historical method. Yet 
there are principles in the tenure of property which do not 
admit of opinion in their effect. Property held on condition 
of the discharge of responsibilities can be permanent. Save 
for personal effects, property held irresponsibly leads either 
to communism or anarchy. This is the root cause of Europe’s 
troubles to-day. I chose the Rent-charge, with which in 
principle I agree, as one of the most glaring examples of this 
irresponsible tenure. 

The worst abuses have grown up since 1836. Lord 
George Bentinck in fighting the Corn Laws saw what the 
1836 Act would lead to. Forty years later he was fully 
justified. No amount of worldly exposition of practical 
politics will alter the anomalies in the incidence of the Tithe 
which mostly have grown up since 1890; nor will any future 
prosperity of agriculture justify the irresponsible tenure of 
property by a body whose whole success depends on responsi- 
bility and identification with national life. The best exposi- 
tion of the principles which justify the retention of private 
property is to be found in Anthony Ludovici’s pamphlet, 
“The Sanctity of Private Property,” published by Heath 
Cranston at Is. 6d. 


BIG TENNIS IN 1982 


THE 1932 lawn tennis season, if disappointing in parts, will 
pass into history as well up to the standard of its predecessors 
and remarkable in several ways. 

First and foremost it has introduced to Europe an astonish- 
ing young man, Ellsworth Vines, who many are prepared to 
say is the greatest player the game has yet produced. Per- 
sonally, [ think this is rather too sweeping a statement. 
Vines cannot claim to be that until he has beaten Tilden’s 
triumphant six years’ reign between 1920 and 1925. Besides 
Vines, H. L. Doherty and Tilden are the only men who have 
won at Wimbledon and Forest Hills during the same year, 
but Vines, unlike them, succeeded before he was 21. The 
new champion, in fact, only reached his majority in September. 
I have always thought the future development of lawn tennis 
pointed along the lines of controlled speed rather than those 
of the delicately angled shots of a Cochet. Certainly Vines 
is progressing along the former road. I have, indeed, never 
seen any man hit right on to the lines and into the corners 
as this young American giant does. Nevertheless, Vines is 
not yet such a joy to watch as Tilden was in his prime. That 
the new champion is vulnerable to a low hopping ball, and is 
not so effective on a hard court was shown on several occasions. 
Hopman’s “cuts” worried him considerably at Queen’s 
Club and elsewhere, while the slices of the great Borotra 
on that well-watered court in Paris told their wonderful tale. 
At the fag-end of the season, when Vines was perhaps a little 
stale, Satoh also demonstrated that on the cement courts 
of California his fierce cannon balls could be reached. 
Curiously enough on his native surface, which holds up the 
ball on bouncing, Vines is not so difficult to play, and his 
drives do not skid away, untouched, as on the perfect grass of 
our Wimbledon centre court. As a rough guide to inter- 
national form I will now give my lists of the first ten men and 
women in 1932, completed after the big events were over. 
In arriving at my conclusions match-winning ability plus 
performances in both singles and doubles have been taken 
into account. 


1. Ellsworth Vines (U.S.A.) 6. D. Prenn (Germany) 
2. J. Borotra (France) 7. J. B. Crawford (Australia) 
3. H. Cochet (France) 8. S. B. Wood (U.S.A.) 
4. W. Allison (U.S.A.) 9. G. von-Cramm (Germany) 


5. C. Sutter (U.S.A.) 10. W. H. Austin (England) 
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This list is the same as that given by Mrs. Godfree in this 
REVIEW last month, except that she put Perry where I put 
Wood. I will leave my comments until later, except to say, 
firstly, that Borotra is placed above Cochet because of his 
gallant Davis Cup efforts, when he proved himself the greatest 
match player of them all. Secondly, that after bringing 
Germany right into the picture, Prenn and Von Cramm had 
to come in. Lastly, as a Wimbledon finalist, Austin gains 
10th place above Perry. Gledhill, Van Ryn and Menzel are 
in strong competition for last places, while the form of Lott, 
Shields and Satoh has been too variable. Young players 
rapidly making their mark are Bernard and Merlin (France), 
Jones and Parker (America), McGrath (Australia) and Tuckey 
(England). 

Here are the ten best women of the year :— 

1. Mrs. Wills-Moody (U.S.A.) 6. Mlle. Payot (Switzerland) 
2. Miss Helen Jacobs (U.S.A.) 7. Mrs. Whittingstall (Eng.) 
3. Mde. Mathieu 8. Mile. Sigart (Belgium) 
4. Fraulein Krahwinkel (Ger.) 9. Mlle. Jedrzejowska (Pol.) 
5. Miss Heeley (England) 10. Miss Caroline Badcock 
(U.S.A) 
In Mrs. Godfree’s list Fraulein Horn and Miss K. Stammers 
took place of Mile. Jedrzejowska and Miss Caroline Badcock. 

Except for Mrs. Wills-Moody, who is still in a class by 
herself, and possibly Miss Helen Jacobs, who has had one of 
her best years, women’s tennis in 1932 has been extremely 
disappointing. Fraulein Aussem and Sefiorita de Alvarez 
were very much missed from the scene. Mme. Mathieu and 
Fraulein Krahwinkel both played well for a set against the 
lady champion in Paris, otherwise neither improved on 1931. 
The young Polish champion is very obviously a coming player, 
and out of compliment to American women, who hold the 
Wightman Cup, Miss Badcock, the runner-up at Forest Hills, 
receives 10th place. Others with claims to places are Miss 
Nuthall, Fraulein Horn, Miss Stammers and Miss Sarah 
Palfray. The last-mentioned, along with Mlle. Sigart (ranked 
8th), is one of the most versatile girls in the game. Now 
that so many countries besides America and ourselves can 
put strong teams into the field it is high time, in my opinion, 
that the Wightman Cup was brought within the reach of 
all nations. 

In spite of another crowded season Wimbledon still holds 
pride of place in most players’ eyes, and in glancing back all 
tennis thoughts first turn here. The 1932 championships, 
although some great tennis was seen, lacked the usual thrills 
in the latter stages, partly because both Vines and Mrs. Wills- 
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Moody were in too dominant a mood, and partly because, 
on the men’s side, Austin and Crawford were too accommodat- 
ing. Vines’s untakable service raised the old cry as to whether 
only one delivery was better for the game than two. There 
is, I think, something to be said for restricting this most 
mechanical of strokes ; at the same time the real answer to 
a cannon ball is to have an equally efficient service up your 
sleeve for the next game, a weapon which our own players 
lack at the moment, or, as an alternative, to develop an 
adequate return as Johnston, Smith and Cochet have shown 
how to do. The best single matches were seen during the 
battles in the last eight. I shall never forget Austin’s victory 
over Frank Shields or the indescribable scenes of enthusiasm 
which followed it. Shields was not playing well, but it was a 
dramatic moment when Austin came through and scored a 
great centre court triumph for England, and incidentally his 
revenge for last year. Other rousing matches in this round 
were Crawford v. Perry and Satoh v. Wood. Cochet’s defeat 
by the stout-hearted Collins was the sensation of the first 
week. The doubles were full of good things. The downfall 
of Allison and Van Ryn, champions of 1929-30, was dramatic, 
and the ultimate triumphs of Borotra and Brugnon, the best 
French pair, though only by a hair’s breadth, over Perry and 
Hughes provided thrill upon thrill. Borotra drew fresh 
inspiration as the final match progressed, and to the delight of 
the crowd was his old acrobatic self again with a vengeance. 
It was terribly disappointing that no English girl figured in 
any final, but the crowd took whole-heartedly to Mlle. Sigart 
and Mile. Metaxa, winners of the women’s doubles. Mrs. 
Wills-Moody, whose opponents seemed to go into the court 
beaten before they began, was practically as good as ever in 
singles, while the same may be said of Miss Ryan in doubles, 
who secured the mixed with Maier, the powerful Spaniard. 
Enormous crowds thronged the All-England Club during this 
hectic fortnight and broke all records for attendance. 

The French Championships are looked on as a dress 
renearsal for Wimbledon. Here it was that Perry dashed our 
hopes by yielding up a winning lead to Menzel, the effective 
but unorthodox fair-haired giant from Czechoslovakia, and 
thus started an unfortunate habit. Paris, with not too 
strong an entry, was really Cochet’s meeting all the way. 
Lacoste made a gallant attempt to “come back,” and did 
enough by his defeat of Sydney Wood to show that if his 
health had held out he could have done it in time. With 
such a powerful American team in the field it is remarkable 
to think that the 1932 curtain was lowered with France, 
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who had failed at Wimbledon, still the champion nation and 
in possession of the Davis Cup for the sixth successive time. 
Predictions were indeed upset, and the French victory over 
America only goes to show how hard the holders, who have 
the advantage of not playing through and of defending in 
their own country, are to dislodge. This is particularly true 
of the intensely patriotic Musketeers defending in their 
beloved Paris and cheered on by an excitable and rather too 
partisan Parisian crowd. Next year, though, I shall expect 
to see America turn the tables on their rivals, when we must 
look out for many fruitless trips to the States. The challenge 
round was a never-to-be-forgotten struggle, when France, 
after establishing a winning lead of two up on the first day, 
were lucky to struggle home on the third. Borotra and not 
Cochet, as in the past, was literally the national hero of the 
occasion and the saviour of France by his stirring victories 
over Vines and Allison. The whole match was fought out 
amid feverish excitement and dramatic incidents, especially 
the fluctuating Borotra-Allison struggle. Afterwards the 
Americans openly complained about many of the linesmen’s 
decisions, and in particular about Borotra’s doubtful second 
service, which was given right when Allison was within a 
point of the match. The moral for Allison after this is to 
play every service unless the linesman shouts, and not to 
let it go. This is by no means the first time there have been 
complaints from Paris about the lining, and, even allowing for 
the electric atmosphere of a challenge round, it is high time 
that the French, against whom there is not the slightest 
charge of bad sportsmanship, made a serious attempt to handle 
their matches better. It is up to them to devise some plan 
for extra efficiency. 

The British Davis Cup record this season was in sad 
contrast to 1931, when our team brought off the biggest tennis 
sensation of recent years by defeating America and all but 
lowering French colours in the challenge round. Perhaps 
by being too cocksure and rushing over to the hard courts of 
Berlin the moment Wimbledon was over the British team 
made a mistake, and just lost on the post to Germany. There 
was clearly something wrong with our staff work in this match. 
Germany owed their fine victory chiefly to Dr. Prenn, who 
snatched a last minute win from Perry after Bunny Austin 
had unaccountably failed to clinch the deal against the rising 
Von Cramm in the match before. Germany then went on to 
conquer Italy, led by their strong man De Stefani, and after- 
wards gave America a real fright in the Inter-zone final. 
Altogether the Germans, who were cleverly led, scored a big 
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after Wimbledon was over; good on a minor occasion, the 
Japanese have yet to find themselves on a really great one. 


While on the subject of the Davis Cup tennis it may be | 
mentioned here that our Association are introducing a new | 


scheme for the European zone, drawn out by A. Sabelli, 
which deserves to go through. The suggestion is to hold a 
preliminary competition and only admit the four semi-finalist 
nations who fight their way through this preliminary tourna- 
ment to the competition proper. These four countries would 
compete in the latter stage with the four semi-finalists of the 
previous year (excused the preliminary competition) and 
any non-European countries entering. This would certainly 
relieve the present congestion and prevent the winning 
European nation having to face, perhaps, four nerve-racking 
contests at different centres in less than a month, as was the 
case this year. The European zone should be completed before 
Wimbledon. As far back as 1914 Norman Brookes said 
that there were too many Davis Cup ties and that the champion 
nation should not be allowed to stand out. I believe that his 
latter remark will eventually come true. The time will also 
come when the Davis Cup competition will be a biennial 
instead of a yearly affair. There is a suggestion on foot to 
create an Eastern zone, which is a definite want for those 
far-away nations such as Australia, India, China, Siam, etc. 
Such a scheme would help to cut down costly travelling, 
and might even lead to increased “ gates” if these ties were 
played among their own people. 

After the challenge round is over, although the con- 
tinental championships of Germany and Hungary are left, 
the big actors of the tennis stage at once set sail for the 
States, where Vines was to continue his triumphal progress. 
The U.S.A. season also showed that Perry and Austin, except 
for a fine burst in California, after the serious business was 
over, were still not happy with “cannon ball” services, 
and that they were not such a good pair in doubles as Perry 
and Pat Hughes. After an absence of four years Cochet made 
a noteworthy return to the States, this time in search of 
Vines’s scalp. But it was not to be. Cochet fell more easily 
to Vines at Forest Hills than he had done a few weeks back 
in Paris. The little man from Lyons is obviously not quite 
the power he was. Not only did Vines retain his national 
title, but with Gladhill he captured the American doubles 
championship at the expense of Allison and Van Ryn. The 
find of the American season was undoubtedly the young 
inter-collegiate champion Clifford Sutter. who all but spoilt 


triumph. Japan fell to Italy, like ourselves, immediately | 
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Vines’s record in the semi-final at Forest Hills. Vines, Sutter 
and Gledhill should, indeed, make a formidable Davis Cup 
proposition for 1933. Nowadays the sun never sets on 
international tennis, and Australia this month are preparing 
to face the U.S.A. invasion. It will be very interesting to 
see if Jack Crawford, who is the most perfect stylist in the 
game, can do better in his own country against Vines and Co. 
than he did over here. Judged by the highest standards, 
Crawford and Hopman, too, did not play up to expectations 
in Europe. The British “ mixed” team, Hughes, Perry, Lee, 
Mrs. Whittingstall, Miss Nuthall and Miss Heeley, will be on 
tour in South Africa this winter, when Bertram, Kirby, 
Farquharson, Mrs. Miller, Miss De Smit and Mrs. Robbins 
will probably be the most formidable combination ranged 
against them in the tests. Looking back from a purely 
British angle, it must be confessed that our men and women 
have not fulfilled the hopes which they raised in 1931, and 
we are no nearer regaining our lost laurels. Quantity, not 
quality, has been the keynote of our season, and if we have 
not been able to win the Davis and Wightman cups, we have 
at least been able to score minor victories with entirely 
different teams during the same period. Unless you count 
Perry’s victory in the British Hard Court Championships over 
Lyttleton Rogers, and his success in California, no big event 
has fallen to our rackets, although some bold bids have been 
made in several cases. Austin only flattered to deceive, 
and John Olliff, in spite of a few bright spots, has not pro- 
gressed. Pat Hughes has been great in doubles, and in 
spite of service weakness the match-winning qualities of 
Harold Lee and Avory contain possibilities. Only recently 
Lee showed his hand by beating Boussus, while Avory slew 
David Jones in America. 

Although no one doubts Austin and Perry can improve 
on their 1932 performances, our Davis Cup outlook is not 
particularly bright. Granted that European players should 
not present any insurmountable difficulties in the future, 
it is hard to see with our present personnel how we could ever 
overcome the strongest American teams. 

Before next season we must be better prepared and more 
scientifically trained to meet our foes. We are too apt to 
begin to think about losing gracefully half-way through a 
match if things are not going quite right, instead of con- 
centrating all the harder on winning. Business in many 
forms follows athletic success in these international days, a 
little fact our organisers are inclined to overlook. As a start 
let me emphasise better leadership is required. Perry was 
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often over-played and overwrought when the big occasion 
arrived. Austin, on the other hand, had not had enough, 
A leader is needed who can bring our team up to the scratch 
so that they can give of their best at the psychological moment, 
Such a leader can and should be found. If only there were 
more young Englishmen of the stamp of Tuckey, who plays 
the dashing style of tennis that seems to pay in the inter- 
national arena. He has been doing very well lately. Wilde 
is another young man who should be persevered with. Tinkler, 
Ritchie and Chamberlain are others of promise who come to 
mind. Our girls made small amends, though late in the 
day, for their poor showing at Wimbledon and in the Wight- 
man Cup, by team victories over France, Germany and 
Belgium. If only they would face their foreign rivals as 
they do when battling against each other in some local 
tournament, we should gain better results when it mattered. 
This year, in spite of criticism, our selectors could not ignore 
established talent, such as Mrs. Whittingstall, Miss Nuthall 
and Miss Round, in their Wightman Cup choices. Next 
season things will be different, and the claims of new blood, 
such as Miss Heeley, Miss Scriven, Miss Stammers and Miss 
Hewitt cannot be ignored. The Junior Championships, 
unfortunately, did not reveal any exceptional talent. For 
a boy of 15 Hooper showed promise, but unless his back-hand 
and service are taken in hand at once he will be handicapped 
throughout his tennis career. To acquire the right outlook 
every keen junior should be given the chance at least of seeing 
a part of Wimbledon, which seldom happens at present, but 
the problem of coaching, except at Headquarters and other 
well-known clubs, will always be difficult. At the moment 
there are far too many coaches and not sufficient reliable ones. 
In order to create a real standard of professionalism it has 
been suggested that the L.T.A. should only register as a start 
a dozen tried men instead of the 80 or so names which are 
now on their books. In any case the L.T.A., or the L.T.P.A., 
should issue certificates of merit, and no professional who does 
not hold one should be recognised officially. The low pro- 
fessional standards are an argument for and not against 
open tournaments at which the amateurs as well as the paid 
men can compete. Their advent would be a progressive 
movement which lawn tennis needs, and in the end would 
benefit all ranks of players. It would open up the way for 
many changes of outlook. 

I cannot close without a few words on the net cord shot 
which has recently become such a debated topic. The point 
to be decided is whether the net cord should be abolished 
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altogether, in other words whether a “ let” should be given 
when it occurs during a rally, just as is now the case on the 
service. International opinion, with a few notable excep- 
tions, such as Ritchie and Roper Barrett, seem in favour of 
keeping the rule as it is, so that probably no alteration will 
be made. Certainly at present there is inconsistency, with 
one law for the service and one for the drive. I am in favour 
of a change. The net cord, in my opinion, often plays too 
big a part in deciding matches, and should be looked on as 
something more than a legitimate rule of the court, which is 
a very different thing. From a scientific point of view the 
rule ought to be altered in these modern days. No doubt the 
crowd get a big thrill when one occurs during the crisis of a 
centre court match, though this is not shared by the player, 
who, through no fault of his own, is the loser by it. The net 
cord, too, the one in particular which just scrambles over, 
is often the result of a thoroughly bad and nervous shot. 
As a modification why not only penalise those net cords 
during a rally which fall between the service line and the 
net ? This would rightly allow the brilliant passing shot or 
drive which just grazes the net, and consequently hardly 
has its course altered, to go free. ‘The L.T.A. are also turning 
their attention to the unsighted linesman, who is a growing 
menace at Wimbledon. At present when a side linesman 
cannot see to give a decision, usually because the player is 
between him and the ball, a “let” has to be played. Our 
governing body are seeking to give the chair umpire the power 
to decide, for in nine cases out of ten this official is in a position 
to see and at present can say nothing. Under existing con- 
ditions a brilliant shot is often penalised, which is very hard 
on the player concerned. The present tendency of linesmen 
in big matches of leaving their chairs, craning their necks, and 
carrying out all sorts of unnecessary antics close behind the 
players cannot really help them in their job. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the “rain amounts’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be a little above the normal figure. 

(b) That this expected excess will be mainly due to wet 
weather in the extreme S.W. of England during the 
first two months of the coming year. 

(c) That Ireland and the Western districts of England 
will experience less rain than usual during December. 

(d) That during December—although a few localities in 
the Eastern districts may have a small excess—the 
rainfall over the British Isles as a whole will be below 
the normal amount. 

(e) That, in the S.E. of England, during the coming three 
months the spells of mild weather will more than 
counterbalance any cold spells that may occur. 
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WEATHER NoTES FOR DECEMBER. 


In the S.E. of England the sequence of weather changes 
during December is expected to be somewhat as follows, but 
the exact dates given can only be regarded as approximate :— 

December 1 to 13.—After disturbed weather at the end of 
November a sudden improvement setting in at the beginning 
of December with a rising barometer and mild weather. 
Little or no appreciable rain during the first nine days of this 
period but the temperature falling during that time. Re- 
curring fogs for a week commencing about December 4. 
Cold with perhaps a little rain about December 11. Wind 
mainly in the 8S.W. quadrant during this period. 

December 14 to 20.—A gale of short duration on or about 
December 14, the wind likely to change into the N.W. in a 
line squall about this date, falling light afterwards and fogs 
developing between December 15 and 20. 

December 21 to 26.—The wind, during the first three days 
of this period, reaching gale force again in the English Channel. 
Much cloud and dullness. On or about December 22 and 
again about December 26 appear to be likely times for rain 
in S.E. England, but the rain is more likely during the night 
than during the day. 

December 27 to 31.—Rain at first with a S.W. wind. The 
barometer rising to a high point about December 29 and 30, 
dull and stagnant with a foggy interval at that time, otherwise 
fair. 

Note.—December is normally the wettest month of the 
year in the British Isles when considered as a whole. On the 
long average during this month more than 6 inches of rain 
falls in the West of Scotland (more than 20 inches in places), 
Wales, the Lake district, Pennines, parts of Devon, Cornwall 
and West Ireland. The warmest part of the British Isles in 
December is the extreme S8.W. of England, notably so the 
Isles of Scilly. In many ways the present December is likely 
to be an abnormal month ; the barometer is expected to rise 
to a high point for a few days on three separate occasions, the 
central dates of the high readings averaging thirteen days 
apart. 
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THE ALIEN MENACE 


THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Price 7s. 6d., post free. 


By LIEUT.-COL. A. H. LANE. 


With a Foreword by LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., F.R.S., etc. 


THIS BOOK TELLS THE TRUTH—THE REAL 
TRUTH—AS TO WHAT IS BEHIND MOST OF OUR 
TROUBLES IN THE BRITISH ISLES AND EMPIRE 


The author proves conclusively that the political unrest, 
unemployment, disease and immorality in our midst spring largely 
from foreign sources, and he points out how unemployment and 
house-overcrowding can be considerably reduced. 
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A FEW OF MANY PERSONAL AND PRESS OPINIONS. 


“He (the author) has rendered a great public service by fearlessly unveiling the seamy 
side of our national life, and giving a plain warning which it is madness to disregard.’ —LorD 


SypenuaM, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., F.R.S., etc. 


““T have read your book. The facts there disclosed are very serious and significant."— 
A Great Lecat Licut in the House or Lorps. 


“Your book places one of our gravest dangers in the clearest light, and explains lucidly 
what is going on in our unfortunate country.’—Our Greatest AUTHORITY in the House oF 
Lorps on IMPERIAL AFFAIRS. 


“English men and women are constantly asking themselves how it comes about that a twist 
is so frequently given to British policy that is clearly not in accordance with British interests. 
There is usually somebody in a position, at the psychological moment, to deflect our Government 
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whatever party be in power, into some line of action that is unintelligible at the time and is fraught 
with disastrous consequences. . . . It is as though some hostile influence were steadily throwing 
grit into the machine. In every international financial arrangement we fare badly, and the whole 
story of Reparations and War Debts is humiliating in the extreme and calculated to make us the 
world’s laughing stock as well as the world’s milch cow. It is in this connection that such a book 
as Colonel Lane has written . . . throws a timely searchlight.” 

“Tt is in the higher ranks of society that the alien menace is formidable through the influence 
exercised in Government Departments, in Downing Street and High Finance by gentry of 
unmistakable foreign origin.”-—NATIONAL REVIEW. 


“A much enlarged and rewritten edition of Colonel Lane’s invaluable exposure of our lax 
treatment of the Alien Question—to the country’s great and lasting detriment. We heartily 
commend * The Alien Menace’ as a worthy effort to counteract the growth of what is nothing 
less than a national peril.” —Empire Recorp. 


“ He (the author) is out to indicate danger. The English people prefer to shut their eyes to 
danger. It (the book) brings forward facts which are facts, and which cannot be explained 
away, though they can be, and usually are, ignored.”"—INDIAN Empire Review. 


“This book has had a remarkable reception. Colonel Lane makes out a strong case.” — 
Empire. 


“ It is an outspoken statement of the case for tightening up the laws regarding the admission 
of foreigners into Great Britain. The records of numerous police court cases which are included 
—make startling evidence and entitle the work to serious consideration. —EMPIRE MAIL. 


“‘ Although the book is written with England in mind, any American reader may well 
transpose the locale of the majority of the chapters to the United States and find that 
much of the argument holds.”"—New York Heratp, Paris. 


“This book ... is of the kind which is rarely published. There must be many 
amongst our readers who are but vaguely aware of the anti-British influences at work in 
this country, and we would strongly advise all such to study this book as the first step 
towards their neutralisation or elimination from amongst us." —THE Navy. 


“A book which should be read by every Patriot.”"—NaTioNAL ConstiTuTION DEFENCE 
MoveMENT. 


“There should be a welcome for the third and enlarged edition of Lt.-Col. A. H. Lane's 
startling book, ‘ The Alien Menace,’ which demonstrates need for an immediate overhaul of 
the immigration laws. It is full of facts and figures, which point their own moral and are full 
of warning.” —SuNpDAY GRAPHIC. 


“Fulfils admirably the purpose of such a publication. Colonel Lane is a man who has 
travelled widely and knows both the world and his subject. The arguments adduced are logical 
and forceful." —TuHe SPHERE. 


“We cherish too many Aliens and we hope this book will bring to a head the protests we 
are always hearing about their unwholesome activities. They take the work and houses our 
own people want and they introduce morals and manners which we certainly do not want.” — 
ENncuisH Review. 


“ This is a strong indictment of the existing official methods of dealing with aliens in this 
country, and we commend the book to our readers.” —EMPIRE REVIEW. 


“In this excellent book the author points out that, while aliens are allowed to live and work 
in this country, there are still thousands of ex-Service men workless and homeless.’-—SuNDAY 
Express. 


“Colonel Lane’s book of carefully collected facts should help to stir the Government 
to some remedial measures. A rather startling book.”—Srtar, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


TALLEYRAND 


Mr. Durr Cooper’s Talleyrand (Cape, 12s. 6d. net) bears 
upon the dust cover of its second printing so many lavish 
expressions of praise by competent critics, that it would 
seem almost superfluous to add to them. Let us, however, 
enumerate the merits of a work that, in its kind, is nearly 
faultless. As a book, this work is an unfailing pleasure to 
read, it has unity of view and grace of form, it marshals with 
consummate ease a mass of fact and conflicting testimony, 
it marches forward unswervingly without either hurrying or 
dawdling by many tempting ways, and its language, neither 
too dry nor too emotional, is the proper language for bio- 
graphical portraiture. Mr. Duff Cooper’s prose has elegance 
without affectation, and he uses the harmonious rhythms of 
our tongue without succumbing to the temptations spread 
before an author by its richness. In this respect it furnishes 
an interesting contrast with Mr. Philip Guedalla’s over- 
brilliant portrait of Talleyrand’s contemporary, the Duke of 
Wellington, and never more strikingly than at its close. Mr. 
Guedalla ended with a piece of deliberate bravura—a flam- 
boyantly ironical description of the Great Duke’s funeral 
splendours. Mr. Duff Cooper’s last chapter narrates, with 
impeceable taste, the making of Talleyrand’s “ last treaty,” 
the deathbed negotiations over, and the final signature of, 
the written peace with the Church which alone could secure 
him absolution. The dying diplomat’s cautious approaches, 
the hesitations and delays that kept the Abbé Dupanloup on 
tenterhooks, the tenacity of purpose and the clearness of 
mind working in this remarkable old man till his last breath, 
and the final act performed at the hour which he refused to 
anticipate by a minute, are told with a sense of drama that 
is all the more effective for its quietness. Only at the end 
does Mr. Cooper allow his irony one swift stroke, when he 
writes :— 

“The old diplomatist had set forth upon his last mission. Some 
doubts he may have felt as to the country whither he was travelling, 
some uncertainty as to the form of government that there prevailed ; 
but he had made inquiries of those best qualified to advise him ; he 
had obtained the most reliable information available ; he had taken, 


not a moment too soon, all possible precautions, and he departed with 
his credentials in order, his passport signed.” 
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As a portrait-painter, the author has kept this side of 
idealism and of caricature: he has aped neither Velasquez 
nor Goya, but has aimed at and achieved something in the 
best English style of portraiture, plain yet striking and 
harmonious, neither smudging blemishes nor over-enhancing 
beauties. He has, moreover, invariably mixed his colours 
with a medium that gives them substance without loss of 
tone, namely, a judicious attitude of mind that is one of his 
outstanding virtues. Over and over again, at the critical 
points in his subject’s career, where evidence is conflicting 
and differences of opinion will always be possible, his un- 
prejudiced weighing of the evidence and of the witnesses’ 
characters and his persuasive urging of a reasonable conclusion 
move the reader’s admiration. Striking instances of this 
quality are the arguments relating to Talleyrand’s part in 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign, in the execution of the 
Duc d’Enghien and in Napoleon’s Spanish policy, while it 
informs the whole representation of Talleyrand’s motives and 
actions after 1807 when his foreign policy was in direct 
conflict with his master’s. Nor does the quality desert him 
when, for brief moments, he turns his attention to other 
characters of the great drama in which Talleyrand’s was 
but a single part, as may be illustrated by words of his parallel 
drawn between the Russian Emperor in 1814 and the late 
President Wilson in 1918 :— 


“There is a curious parallel between the position of the Emperor 
Alexander at this time and that occupied a century later by President 
Wilson. Both represented enormously powerful nations called upon 
to play for the first time decisive parts in the settlement of Europe. 
Both had been nurtured in liberal principles and were actuated by 
generous sentiments. Vague aspirations played a larger part in their 
mental equipment than practical experience. They believed that every 
nation should be given the government that it desired, and they hoped, 
the one by means of a Holy Alliance and the other by a League of 
Nations, to secure the future peace of the world. Both these men of 
brilliant attainments seemed for a short period to dominate the world ; 
both of them, a few years after their moment of triumph, ended their 
careers prematurely in an atmosphere of tragedy and failure.” 


Mr. Duff Cooper believes that ‘‘ Talleyrand was a true 
patriot and a wise statesman, to whom neither contemporaries 
nor posterity have done justice.” This, if the pictorial 
metaphor may be pursued, is the light in which he has posed 
his sitter. Even to those who are not conversant with all 
that has been written about Talleyrand a reading of the 
admirably concise bibliographical notes appended to this 
volume will show his own countrymen have been none too 
kind to him. It was particularly unfortunate for his reputa- 
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tion that the great Sainte-Beuve, who published his essay 
on ‘“‘ M. de Talleyrand”’ in 1870, was “‘ too good a friend to 
the Second Empire to do justice to one who had contributed 
so largely to the downfall of the First.” Mr. Duff Cooper 
goes on to say that “this is really the turning point in the 
history of the Talleyrand legend, and it is curious that this 
should have been the very moment that Talleyrand himself 
had selected for the publication of his memoirs. Had they 
appeared then, instead of some twenty years later, his fame 
would certainly have benefited.” The balance, no doubt, 
has been somewhat redressed since then, notably by M. 
Maurice Paléologue and Jules Cambon ; and Mr. Duff Cooper 
admits that the author of the standard biography, G. Lacour- 
Gayet, although a great admirer of Napoleon, strives to be 
fair throughout to Talleyrand “‘ with whose policy he cannot 
sympathise, and for whose character he can feel no affection ” : 
yet it is not surprising that a statesman against whom such 
grave charges can be more than plausibly pleaded should be 
more generally regarded as a clever villain than as an en- 
lightened and wise politician. In England, probably, an 
unusually astute diplomatist will always be regarded with 
suspicion, even if his private life is blameless: when it is 
anything but blameless, he will certainly be reputed a villain. 
In 1830 Lord Grey, Mr. Duff Cooper reminds us, had classed 
Talleyrand with Castlereagh and Brougham as the three 
greatest rascals in the world: and it is likely that then, and 
since, a large number of far less well-informed Englishmen 
would have agreed with him. As a public, we English are 
peculiarly susceptible to the cry of “‘ bogey !”’ partly because 
our incurable romanticism enables us to get a horrid thrill 
from contemplating the wickedness of others. Some of our 
Sunday papers make a large profit out of this national trait. 
It is difficult for us, at all events, to credit a successful 
diplomatist, especially if he dispenses with many scruples, 
with having any scruples at all: and, without a deliberate 
effort to clear his mind of prejudice, an Englishman will 
always find a difficulty in accepting the compatibility of 
astuteness and finesse on the one hand and good faith on the 
other as indispensable attributes of one who has to deal 
authoritatively with foreign affairs. Yet Talleyrand himself 
insisted on the necessity of this combination in the speech 
that he made in 1837 on the death of Reinhard, his successor 
in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. It is worth while to 
quote his description of a perfect holder of that office. 

‘* A sort of instinct, always prompting him, should prevent 
him from compromising himself in any discussion. He must 
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have the faculty of appearing open, while remaining im- 
penetrable ; of masking reserve with the manner of careless 
abandon ; of showing talent even in the choice of his amuse- 
ments. His conversation should be simple, varied, un- 
expected, always natural and sometimes naive ; in a word, he 
should never cease for an instant during the twenty-four 
hours to be a Minister for Foreign Affairs.” (The average 
Englishman here ironically interposes, “‘ Hear, hear.”) ‘‘ Yet 
all these qualities, rare as they are, might not suffice, if good 
faith did not give them the guarantee which they almost 
always require. Here there is one thing that I must say, in 
order to destroy a widely spread prejudice: no, diplomacy is 
not a science of deceit and duplicity. If good faith is necessary 
anywhere it is above all in political transactions, for it is 
that which makes them firm and lasting. People have 
made the mistake of confusing reserve with deceit. Good 
faith never authorises deceit but it admits of reserve; and 
reserve has this peculiarity that it increases confidence.” 
(Here, perhaps, the average Englishman mutters something 
like ‘‘ Kyewash ! ’’) 

Mr. Duff Cooper holds that Talleyrand’s career, in spite 
of all his defects as a man, justifies the sincerity of these 
words, and the great value of his book, apart from its literary 
excellence, lies precisely in this, that it assists an English 
reader to a reasonable view, not only of an exceptional 
statesman, but also of statesmanship in general. 

Mr. F. S. Oliver, in his remarkable volumes of The 
Endless Adventure, has already pointed out to our generation 
that, in order to gain a right view of politics or political 
history, a distinction must be drawn between public and 
private morality—a distinction at which Englishmen cavil 
in theory whilst almost invariably making it in practice. 
This life of Talleyrand is another historical example of the 
same truth. Mr. Duff Cooper is not moved by any emotional 
enthusiasm to remove the blotches from his hero. He never 
palliates his sexual licence, his egoism, his peculation, his 
entire absence of private conscience or what was undoubtedly 
his political treachery to Napoleon; but he insists that, 
where France was concerned, Talleyrand unswervingly pur- 
sued one end, and the right end, only turning against 
Napoleon when he was convinced that Napoleon’s policy 
would be the ruin of his country—that a man who was true 
to no man and no woman, nor to Emperor nor to Church, 
was yet politically true, always to his country and usually 
to himself. His political faithlessness, moreover, in remaining 
in office while working against his employer, if not to be 
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condoned, must be palliated by the consideration that, under 
an absolute régime, there is no opposition whither a man in 
such a position can retire and yet be publicly heard. The 
dismissed minister of a dictator must either be a nonentity 
or a conspirator: and it must therefore always be a question 
whether for a man of spirit it is better, in these circumstances, 
to conspire secretly in retirement or to be openly, if astutely, 
recalcitrant in office, as Talleyrand undoubtedly was. This 
is, incidentally, another lesson applicable to our day, when 
returns to absolutism are sometimes enthusiastically urged 
as a cure for all political ills. Mr. Duff Cooper remarks of 
France in 1799 :— 


“As is usually the case when democratic institutions are failing, 
the general demand among all classes and in all parties was for one 
strong man who would sweep away the politicians, who would not 
pander to the ephemeral powers that were, but would give good 
government to the majority, who wanted it, and impose firm govern- 
ment upon the few, who did not.” 


Talleyrand, he says, determined to satisfy that desire, 
and dexterously destroyed the Directory to make room for 
the one strong man. Yet the sequel proves that when the 
one strong man employs another strong man who is more 
far-sighted than he, a situation is bound to arise that will 
place them both in the wrong: and then it is the nation that 
pays the penalty. It may, of course, seem an exaggeration 
to imply that Talleyrand was a strong man, at all events 
in comparison with Napoleon: yet, although he was not of 
the stuff of which rulers, popular leaders or commanders of 
armies are made, it is on record that Royer-Collard, the most 
austere and upright of Royalists, wrote to Talleyrand a few 
years before the latter’s death: ‘‘ You know the place that 
you have occupied in my life for many years, a place that 
nobody else can fill. You are the only remaining one of a 
race of giants.” These words could never have been written, 
just after the Napoleonic epoch, to a weakling: and that 
Talleyrand was made of finely tempered steel is proved by the 
facts of his career. 

The eldest son of a noble house but disabled by a physical 
deformity from succeeding to his father’s titles, according to 
the ideas of the time, he was destined for the Church. 
Accepting his lot with distaste but without rebellion, he 
became, as the Abbé de Périgord, an acknowledged leader 
in a dissolute and corrupt world of fashion, distinguished 
by his wit, admired for his bonnes fortunes and condemned 
for his licence. He became Agent-General for the Clergy 
in 1780 and Bishop of Autun, in spite of protests, in 1788. 
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He apprenticed himself in diplomacy to Calonne, whose aim 
was a better understanding between France and England, 
and became intimate with Mirabeau. Thus, on the eve of 
the Revolution he was already a man of considerable import- 
ance in the political world. The Revolution gave him full 
opportunity for exploiting his talents. In 1789 he made his 
first decisive choice. He saw clearly whither Louis XVI was 
drifting, and in a midnight interview with the Comte d’ Artois 
implored him to urge his brother to dissolve the Estates and 
resort, if necessary, to force. The advice was not taken ; 
the emigration of the nobility took place, but Talleyrand 
decided to stay and throw in his lot with the Revolution— 
no light decision for an aristocrat. As Mr. Duff Cooper 
remarks, he was not an idealist but a reformer, and he felt 
sufficiently confident in his superiority to be sure of leaving 
his mark upon his country. His ability was immediately 
shown in a remarkable report on public education which was 
read to the Assembly on three successive days. Next year 
he was elected President of the Assembly by a large majority ; 
and in this position he performed those acts against the 
Church for which he expressed written penitence on his 
deathbed, the worst of them being the ordination of bishops 
after he himself had resigned his bishopric. After two 
unsuccessful missions to England in 1792, he himself was 
forced to emigrate, aided by Danton, when the September 
massacres began. While living in the charming circle of 
émigrés at Juniper Hall, among whom the delighted Fanny 
Burney found her husband, he penned the memorandum on 
French foreign policy that was found among Danton’s papers. 
In this document he insisted that France ought “to remain 
within her own boundaries,”’ renouncing her old ambition to 
be the greatest Power in Europe, placing the interests of her 
people before the vanity of her rulers. Mr. Duff Cooper 
justifies his remark that “these were, and remained, the 
sincere opinions of Talleyrand.” 

Expelled from England, Talleyrand went to America and 
there remained till he could return to his country in 1796. 
He was almost immediately made Minister for Foreign 
Affairs by the assistance of Barras. He was not long in 
taking stock of the situation. Realising that the army in 
Northern Italy was its strongest point, he wrote a flattering 
letter to its commander, the young Napoleon, which was the 
prelude to a regular correspondence. Those two made their 
first joint step in deciding on entrusting Augereau with the 
work of the first purge. On the 18th Fructidor Talleyrand 
temained at home playing whist: ‘“‘ he always arranged to 
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spend the day of a coup d’état as comfortably as possible.” 
Whether or no, as Mr. Duff Cooper thinks, he strongly pressed 
the Egyptian expedition on Napoleon in the hope of becoming 
the Vizier of a new Emperor of the East, he worked resolutely 
in Paris to secure that there should be a dictator of France, 
He shuffled Sieyes into the Directorate to be the victim of 
the Jacobins’ discontent, and discreetly retired from office to 
await events. Napoleon arrived: and together at Talley- 
rand’s house in the Rue Taitbout they plotted the second 
coup d’état which was nearly Napoleon’s first failure. 

Talleyrand now resumed his position as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and became, in Mr. Duff Cooper’s phrase, 
“the wisest and best liked” of Napoleon’s tutors. While 
ever urging his pupil and master to avoid those actions that 
would increase the enemies of France, he served loyally till 
he saw that his advice was useless. The first test came 
after Ulm. After that victory, Talleyrand, now Grand 
Chamberlain and Prince ot Benevento, immediately pressed 
upon the victorious Napoleon a memorandum in favour of so 
making peace that Austria would be the future ally of France. 
Again after Austerlitz he urged his moderate views, but to 
no avail. His advice was not taken: and he remained in 
office, doing all in his power to thwart Napoleon’s ambitions 
and to hasten his downfall. The Emperor was well aware of 
his manceuvres, yet, though he took another Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and made Talleyrand Vice-Grand Elector, he 
was too well aware of his perspicacity to dismiss him from 
his counsels; for it is characteristic of imperious men to 
long for a voice of uneasy conscience at their elbows to 
which, while usually disregarding it, they may listen in 
desperate emergencies. Hence the colossal comedy of the 
negotiations at Erfurt, where Talleyrand and the Emperor 
of Russia plotted every evening to upset Napoleon’s aims 
in the drawing room of a Prussian princess. Hence also 
Talleyrand’s curious rapprochement with Fouché which 
ended in his being publicly rated by the Emperor, who 
loaded him with insults intolerable to all but a Talleyrand 
and then allowed him to approach again, almost as though 
nothing had happened. Talleyrand’s impassivity and 
Napoleon’s complacency are well nigh incredible to ordinary 
beings: but they were not ordinary beings, nor can they be 
judged as such. 

So the great drama went on, and Talleyrand, though out 
of favour, rer ained the Vice-Grand Elector. At the des 
perate emergency of 1812 Napoleon turned to him in vain. 
Invited to resume the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Talley- 
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rand refused. Leaving Napoleon to run on his fate, he 

conspired with the Royalists, and in April, 1814, “ found 

himself in a position more powerful and more responsible 

than any that he had occupied before or was ever to occupy 
ain.” 

As head of the provisional government, he was in a 
position that would have unsparingly exposed a weak man : 
he showed himself ready, decisive and moderate—too moderate 
for the supporters of Louis XVIII, as the sequel showed. 
For fifteen years, under the restored monarchy, Talleyrand 
was to be out of office: yet his first achievement under it 
was his greatest triumph. A popular film has recently used 
the Congress of Vienna as the brilliant background for light 
romance: in that background the astute Metternich was 
seen pulling the strings with the assured ease and unscrupu- 
lousness of the traditional diplomat. There was no room 
for two such characters in a film, so Talleyrand did not 
appear. Mr. Duff Cooper’s tenth chapter, which describes 
that statesman’s marvellous dexterity in turning an inferior 
position into one of domination, will redress the balance: 
it is one of his best chapters, which, incidentally, by the 
modern parallels that it suggests, will inspire some ironic 
reflections on international congresses. Not only is it an 
admirable piece of historical narration, but irresistibly 
enforces the lesson that, given a firm policy, a personality 
with superior powers will always lead a congress where 
he wills. 

If politics be a game, it is one in which no satisfactory 
system of handicapping has ever been devised. The “ aces ”’ 
dominate the field so long as they can play upon it. Circum- 
stances closed the field to Talleyrand, not long after Waterloo, 
until the late day when, as ambassador to this country, he 
showed that, even in old age, the force of his personality 
was undiminished. Of his personality at this time, Greville 
gives a remarkable picture :— 


“His age was venerable, his society was delightful, and there was 
an exhibition of conservative wisdom, of moderate and healing counsels 
in all his thoughts, words and actions very becoming to his age and 
station, vastly influential from his sagacity and experience, and which 
presented him to the eyes of men as a statesman like Burleigh or 
Clarendon for prudence, temperance and discretion.” 


Little has been said here of Talleyrand, the man. Descrip- 
tions of him abound, many of them written by women, and 
Mr. Duff Cooper quotes them judiciously. We read and try 
to conjure up an idea of that witty, idle, impassive, fascinating 
person, whose conversation could charm away the most 
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austere reserves; yet, try as we may, we cannot do so. 
Biography cannot perform the impossible. It cannot give 
us the living, moving, breathing creature, the glance of his 
eye, the intonation of his voice, the rhythm of his movements, 
the power of his smile, the menace of his frown. The tributes 
from ladies do not get us far in recreating Talleyrand as 
he lived. One would need to know with what mien he 
played whist during a coup d’éiat; in what voice he plotted 
with the young Napoleon ; in what other voice he refused to 
be again his Foreign Minister; the attitude of body and 
play of feature with which he faced Castlereagh across the 
table at Vienna, or with which, after Waterloo, he boldly 
reproved the Comte d’Artois for his blunders. Those things 
we shall never know, nor can we imagine with any realism 
the movement of his lips or the charm of his smile as he 
enchanted a listener in his library. His talk among his own 
books was irresistible: he handled a book and questioned 
it, we are told, as though it were a living being. But we 
cannot recreate Talleyrand talking, any more than we can 
picture him reading. And there is this additional difficulty 
in evoking a mental image of his personal charm, that for 
most of his public life he used it to conquer individuals, not 
to sway public assemblies. Here, perhaps—and let this be a 
final reflection—he was lucky. That power of personality 
called charm is still one of the greatest assets of a statesman ; 
its presence enhances, as its absence inhibits, the play of all 
other talents: but under the daily stress of facing a public 
assembly it is apt to wear very thin. A politician, no matter 
how adroit, cannot fix several hundred eyes, flatter several 
hundred hearts or play a simultaneous tune on several hun- 
dred foibles. One may well wonder what a Talleyrand of 
to-day would do who had to answer daily questions in a 
parliament; for there it is better to utter platitudes im- 
pressively than to say things of great moment in a tone of 
negligence, as did Talleyrand. Democratic institutions are 
unfavourable to wizardry, as public oratory to the exercise 
of wit: audiences are too large, and part of them sit behind 
the performer’s back. One of his enemies said that you could 
kick Talleyrand half a dozen times in the back without his 
face showing a sign of the outrage: but history does not 
record that Talleyrand exposed his back to any one below 
an Emperor. Well-meaning prods from party walking-sticks 
were pains which he was not forced to dissemble. 
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HOUSMAN’S MANILIUS 


M. Manilit Astronomica. Recensuit A. E. Housman. Editio 
minor. (Cambridge University Press : 1932. Price 
10s. 6d.) 


Ir would be difficult, probably impossible, to discover, in the 
history of Letters, any man who combined, as Professor 
Housman does combine, the finished scholar and the accom- 
plished poet. From the day when “ The Shropshire Lad” 
caught the attention of the world nearly forty years ago, he 
has occupied a niche that nobody else could fill; and the 
success of his early volume of poems was repeated some ten 
years ago when he issued a second collection. His place seems 
assured. In his own special genre, he has no rivals and few 
imitators. To the “ general” public he is known as a poet ; 
by the narrower world of scholarship he is recognized as the 
“leading Latinist”’ of his time—to quote the words of 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. His output alike in English poetry, 
and in pure scholarship, is comparatively small: those two 
little collections, and editions of Lucan, Juvenal and Manilius 
—in addition to articles, notes and reviews in certain learned 
journals. Not, perhaps, since the days of Bentley, has England 
produced a work quite so incisive as the edition of that most 
difficult of poets, Manilius. And the Professor has laboured 
at it for nearly forty years. The first volume—containing a 
revised text and a Latin commentary (not to mention a highly 
provocative Preface) appeared as far back as 1903*; the 
concluding volume (the fifth) was issued just two years ago. 
And now he has published an “ editio minor ” of the magnum 
opus, containing the text and a brief “apparatus criticus,”’ 
together with a short but useful index. It is safe to say that, 
for the next century, this will be the edition of the Astrono- 
mica which all students must possess. It is, as may be ex- 
pected, an extremely business-like piece of work ; not a word 
is wasted ; frills there are none: as a commentator the Pro- 
fessor both here and elsewhere has observed the time-worn 
request—“* No flowers.” It is a matter for congratulation. 
The hard agate-edge of his intellect is brought to bear upon 
the hundred and one problems that ask for solution in a 


* This volume is now out of print, and so scarce as to be practically 
unobtainable. An anastatic reprint is a desideratum, if a second edition 
is out of the question. 
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writer like Manilius, and the solution is given, where such is 
possible. Housman is rarely, if ever, caught off his guard; 
such is the fine temper of his critical faculty that he never 
misses a point: needless to say, he never shirks a difficulty. 
To study his work is to receive a new interest in criticism. 
And his range is vast, as his knowledge is consummate. 
Sloppiness, vagueness, loose statement, inaccuracy, are his 
betes noires. And if, at times, his verdicts on certain well- 
known scholars are severe, those verdicts are never made at 
random ; he can justify them—and he does. Our only com- 
plaint against him is that he is too chary of his unrivalled 
erudition. Most of his obiter scripta lie, half-buried, in specialist 
journals. They should be collected, revised, enlarged and 
published in a volume of Adversaria—a book such as Cobet 
or Madvig would have published. But no! to all appeals he 
turns a deaf ear. True, a tiny pamphlet (now extremely rare) 
entitled ‘‘ A. E. Housman: A List of Adversaria, etec.,”’ was 
compiled by Mr. A. S. F. Gfow] in 1926 ; but Housman has 
written notes and adversaria since then, and a second list is 
surely due. But a “list”’—an index of published articles—is 
not enough ; we ask for the volume. There is no man alive 
to-day who could give us an edition of the Silvae of Statius 
such as he would give—nor, for that matter, an edition of 
Propertius, such as we have all hoped for, these twenty years 
past. Will he not, even at this late hour, relent’? The 
object of this brief notice is very simple : it is to draw attention 
to the fitting conclusion of Housman’s monumental commen- 
tary through the publication of this finely produced editio minor 
of the text of the Astronomica. “ Finis coronat opus.” It is 
no exaggeration whatever to say that no other living scholar 
could have done what he has done to elucidate Manilius. 
His edition ranks with those of Scaliger and Bentley. Quid 
plura ? Our one regret is that he has steadfastly refused to 
publish a translation. But why ? 
EK. H. BLAKENEY. 


SHORT NOTICES 


MACAULAY 
[Short Biographies. PETER Davies. 5s. net. |] 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN’S Life of Macaulay, like Lockhart 
and Boswell, cannot be superseded ; yet there was just room 
for a short biography, which, in Mr. Bryant’s hands, proves 
as interesting as the best of this diverse series. He has 
mastered the Macaulay-Trevelyan traditions, and uses the 
collected matter before unpublished. He quotes and sum- 
marizes freely from the Life and Works; nor does the new 
material misbecome the old. The temptation is strong, to 
treat diaries, so rich and racy, marginal comments, reported 
talk and private letters, like considered speeches and writings ; 
but to abuse confidence by basing criticisms on them is, in 
Trevelyan’s words, “ posthumous treachery”; and Mr. 
Bryant has generally resisted temptation. Yet his broad 
and serious estimate of Macaulay as historian, people’s 
educator and supreme man of letters, excels his lighter 
comments on private traits. As to details, Macaulay— 
page 15—“ graced”’ no Tripos-list; failure there is final. 
On page 63, “he wrote Ellis” is, one hopes, the printer’s 
doing, also “‘ Then Romans ”’ for ‘‘ The Romans ”’ on page 79. 
On many points one hankers for more: a fuller notice of 
T. F. Ellis, that able and attached friend; something of 
Lords Lansdowne and Carlisle, of Melbourne, Rogers, the 
Hollands and others of Macaulay’s famous contemporaries, 
in his company. To make space, the familiar House-of- 
Commons-Beast story could be spared, good as it is ; so could 
the thin ery that Macaulay understood no philosophy, which 
is “not greatly good.” In Trevelyan’s pages Macaulay, 
certainly a sincere Christian, appears as a better church-goer 
and kindlier sermon-taster than here. On the 17th century 
squires’ culture some straining after effect is at times 
suggested ; what does “reproachfully fat”? mean?  Felici- 
tous quotations head the chapters; but the second 
chapter’s title is less happy, and unsupported by the text. 
The original witticism fell more lightly. But a thorough- 
going admirer of Macaulay has a jealous eye. The style of 
the book is generally skilful and varied, and proportion is 
well kept ; the History gets its full due, slightly, perhaps, at 
the expense of the statesmanship. The bibliography, if 
periodicals could not be included, is excellent. 


Memoirs of a British Agent, by R. H. Bruce Lockhart (Putnam, 
9s.). It is not often that good autobiography is written in 
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English, for the English have seldom any desire to tell their 
stories or to appeal in print for the sympathetic interest of 
strangers. Mr. Lockhart has, however, as he tells us, no 
English blood ; he is pure Scots and he has the rare gift of 
unburdening himself without any show of egotism. He has, 
as the result of these qualities, written a first-rate book. He 
was born in 1887, and though he is still in early middle age, 
he has had many adventures, the chief of which were in 
Russia before and during the war. The chapters on Russia 
are admirable and give the first coherent account of the 
revolution and of the personalities of the revolutionaries 
that we have seen. Mr. Lockhart is very frank, both about 
himself and about those he met, but his frankness about 
others is a generous frankness and he knows how to praise 
with discrimination. Of Sir George Buchanan he says much 
that wanted saying. Sir George has been criticized for not 
“managing”? the Russian situation better, for not con- 
trolling or advising the Emperor. People who criticize thus 
neither know Russia nor the Emperor’s view of his own 
position. He was an autocrat, what he did was right, however 
often he changed his mind, or however much he shifted his 
plans. Moreover, “the arrogant indifference of St. Peters- 
burg society to the stranger within its gates’ represents not 
only the view of one class. “I can imagine,” says Mr. 
Lockhart, “ no greater calamity to the English fortunes than 
an English Ambassador in St. Petersburg who had tried to 
play the little Napoleon of Whitehall before the Emperor.” 
The Emperor himself, imprisoned in his own illusions, marched 
fatally towards the appointed tragedy. He could not be 
warned. “ Talking to the Emperor,” said Lord Milner on 
his return from Russia in 1917, “is like writing on water.” 
Mr. Lockhart had a warm admiration for Lord Milner, of 
whom he speaks in glowing language. ‘“‘ Of all the great figures 
in public life with whom I have come into contact I found 
him the most understanding and sympathetic.” The des- 
criptions of the revolutionaries, Lenin, Trotsky and the rest, 
are the first reasonable and life-sized ones that have appeared. 
Mr. Lockhart shows them, not as super men, but as men who 
seized the opportunity given them by Russian war fatigue 
and Imperial blunders. 


CHRISTMAS FARE. 


Crumplin’, by Mary Sturge Gretton (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
7s. 6d.). Mrs. Gretton, like the Delphic oracle, in cryptic 
language, skilfully presents us with possible solutions to a 
number of historical riddles. If the little Princes were not 
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beauty.”"—Daily Telegraph. 25s. 
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murdered in the Tower, what could have happened to them ? 
whose was the skeleton at Minster Lovell ? why was William 
Brampton, a Burford burgess, on Bosworth Field Attainder ? 
why did Sir James Tyrell secretly own a house in Burford ? 
are open questions it appears, and always have been, and we 
follow Mrs. Gretton in erudite hypothesis, piecing together the 
jigsaw of events in the years between Bosworth and Perkin 
Warbeck’s rebellion. The book needs, but repays, study— 
it is full of enchantingly original descriptions of the Cotswolds, 
high summer in the Windrush Valley, the life of the wool- 
staplers, and the pines and meadows and shipping of Poole 
Harbour. The sensations of little Crumplin’ at York are full 
of understanding, although it is hard to reconcile with this the 
impossibly intricate arguments of the direly sick Lord Lovell 
and his wife Anne on his deathbed. But it is a great achieve- 
ment in a fresh field. May Mrs. Gretton give us more his- 
torical sleuthwork. What became of the little Edward V, and 
where are Brampton’s papers ? 


Peking Picnic, by Ann Bridge (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.), 
It is curious that at the very moment when public interest 
has been aroused by the capture of two British subjects by 
Chinese bandits a novel should appear which deals with the 
capture of a picnic party outside Peking by a disbanded bat- 


talion of Chinese infantry, who had turned bandits. Yet this 
incident, vivid as it is, plays but a minor part in this very 
clever book. The story—plot there is none—describes ten 
days in the life of the British Legation in Peking. The 
strangely artificial existence of English and American men and 
women thrown together in close and enforced intimacy in the 
midst of the alien East is depicted to the life. The chief 
actors in the story spend a week-end on a picnic excursion 
to a famous temple outside Peking, in the magical scenery of 
China. Just for those three days we live their lives and see 
into their hearts. We lay down the book with a real regret 
that we shall never know Laura Leroy as a friend in the 
flesh, for truly she was a fascinating personality. 


Scotty, the Adventures of a Highland Fox, by Frances Pitt, 
illustrated by Persis Kirmse (Longmans, Green & Co, 
10s. 6d.). Miss Pitt’s delightful nature studies have often J 
appeared in The National Review, and our readers will be glad | 
to hear that she has now written a book, one that will be read }j 
with delight by children and their parents. She has imagined 
the story of a fox cub taken to the Midlands, where he is 
brought up in the company of a foxhound puppy from the 
Fells. The two become intimate and, when the fox escapes 
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and is hunted, he owes his life to the fact that the only hound 
who reaches the hole where he lies hidden, too exhausted to run, 
is his old friend, “‘ Cragsman,”’ the hound puppy from the Fells, 
In the end, Scotty finds his way back to his own hills, where he 
meets a charming vixen and we leave him happy after many 
adventures. This is a perfect Christmas present for children, 
it is admirably written and the study of animal life is true, in 
every respect, to nature, for Miss Pitt is deeply learned in the 
lore of wild creatures. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Mothers and Families. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. (Ernest 
Benn, 3s. 6d.) 


A re-publication in book form of Mrs. Fisher’s broadcast talks on Family 
Life. They range from such subjects as the first principles of a baby’s 
education and the give and take which makes for family peace to the eternal 
nightmare of the common cold. All alike brim with wisdom and homely 
common sense. Fathers should read this book. They might gather from 
it a glimmering of what it means to be a wife and mother. 


Decline and Fall of the Labour Party. By John Scanlon, 


with a preface by James Maxton, M.P. (Peter Davies, 
7s. 6d.) 


A cri de ceur from a member of the extreme Clydeside group. Mr. 
Scanlon describes honestly and ingenuously the high hopes of the Socialist 
rank and file when climbing to power, and their bitter disillusionment when 
their leaders took office. Nowhere does he attempt to explain how Ramsay 
MacDonald, at the head of a minority Government, could have put into 
execution the wild schemes which had brought Mr. Scanlon’s friends into 
prominence. 


Red Russia Arms. By J. Baker White. (Burrup, Mathieson 
and Co., Ltd., 3s. 6d.) 


Readers of The National Review need no commendation of the excellent 
work of Mr. Baker White. He has often written in these pages and 
always admirably. In this little volume he has put before the public very 
concisely the great dangers which are run by civilized countries from the 
Russian military menace. He quotes largely from Soviet and International 
sources. His admirably clear statement should be read by everyone. 


Frontiers. By Sir George Dunbar, Bart. (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, 16s.) 


“The problems of Frontier defence have not been made any easier by 
present conditions in India. ..” Sir George Dunbar has written very 
readably on this question of defence. For those who still think we have a 
duty to civilization in India and elsewhere, this”book is a valuable and 
very interesting work. 


